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SPRING READING 


FIRST YEAR OR GRADE 


LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By Mary B. Newton” 


Treats of nature in a simple, .attractive 
manner. The book is divided into ten sec- 
tions with topics drawn from nature-and home 
life, suitable for each month and season. 

150 tlustrations: 20 in colors. 146 pages. 
Matling price: Boards, 25 cts.; Cloth, 30 cts. 


GOOD TIME PRIMER AND FIRST 
“READER 


By F. Grace SEYMOUR 


Nature in plant and animal life, and nature’s 
own child, Hiawatha, are the chief sources of 
the material of this delightful book for the 
beginner 

60 illustrations; 17 in colors. 147 pages. 
Mailing price: Boards, 25 cts.; Cloth, 30 cts. 


SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
By Lucie D. WELSH 


Stories of familiar animals told in a way to 
charm and instruct. The child is made eager 
to learn all he can about the living creatures 
near at hand on land, in water, in the air. 

Tilustrated.. 169 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


OUT DOORS 
By Lucire D. WELSH 


Insects, frogs, cows, sheep, dogs, foxes and 
other living creatures pleasantly described, 
with a touch of elementary science. 

102 illustrations. 182 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS; OR, ANIMALS WILD 
AND TAME 


By ANNA CHASE Davis 


Besides waking a warm interest in a wide 
range of animated nature, the aim is to induce 
children to observe for themselves and to teach 
kindness towards all animals. 

35 full-page illustrations. 167 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


WATER BABIES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS 


CHARLES KINGSLEY — Adapted by Cora B. 
WoopWaArRD 

This is a “Fairy Tale for a Land Baby,” 
and now even the wee folks can enjoy a classic 
which hitherto has been only in the hands of 
the youth. 

Quaintly illustrated. 107 pages 

Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


PLANT BABIES AND THEIR CRADLES 
By ANNIE CHASE 

Seed lessons and the germination story of 

springtime. Crisp and bright on every page. 


105 illustrations. 142 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


INTRODUCTION TO LEAVES FROM 
NATURE’S STORY-BOOK 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY 


The garden, the wayside, and the fields made 
an enchanted fairyland, to which Mrs. Kelly 
here speaks the open sesame for even the 
kindergarten child. 

Fully illustrated. 176 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


SECOND YEAR OR GRADE 


STORIES FROM BIRDLAND. 
and IT. 
By ANNIE CHASE 
The pupil is “refreshed, uplifted and devel- 
oped”’ by being thus brought into contact with 
nature. The life and habits of sixty or more 
common birds. 
Nearly 150 illustrations. 319 pages 
Mailing price: Each, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 
40 cts. 


Vols. I. 


FRIENDS OF THE FIELDS 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Story after story told in a brisk, lucid style, 
all child favorites, about our friends of the air, 
the fields and the woodland, friends of plant as 
well as animal life. 


Fully illustrated. 160 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE; AS 
TOLD TO MY CHILD 


By Divan MariA MULOCK 


The tale of a house Brownie keeps attention 
delightfully on the stretch and imparts impres- 
sively useful lessons of a humane kind. 

Illustrated. 159 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


BUDS, STEMS AND ROOTS 
By ANNIE CHASE 


The End Buds, Side Buds and Underground 
Buds talk well and so wisely. The roots, too, 
have their say. Nature is charmingly alive in 
this book. 

A ply illustrated. 159 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


SOME OF OUR FLOWER FRIENDS 


Here are walks and talks, hand in hand with 
the children, among flowers and weeds. They 
grow familiar with names and habits of plants, 
and are trained in their imaginative and re- 
ligious nature. 

Copiously illustrated. 158 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


THIRD YEAR 


LEAVES FROM NATURE’S STORY- 
BOOK Vol. I. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY 


Life histories of pussy and her cousins of 
the field and forest, of dog Rover and his re- 
lations, and of many other animals, presented 
by story and illustrations most attractively. 

129 illustrations. 216 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 40 cts.; Cloth, 60 cts. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 
By Harotp W. FAIRBANKS 


Here the child is directed in his first con- 
scious looking around upon home surroundings. 
Though a stepping-stone to real geography, 
it is also a nature study, real, helpful, inspiring. 

Beautifully illustrated. Quarto. 236 pages 

Mailing price: Cloth, 60 cts. 


WORLD HISTORY IN MYTH AND 
LEGEND 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 
Creation stories of many peoples contrasted 
with revelation. Origin of sunlight, winds, 
seasons, night, and the stars in folklore fancy. 
Fine half-tones. 154 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 40 cts. 


LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME 
By R. Hoyt 


Wondrous tales from English, Norse, Indian 
and Greek sources whose nature symbolism the 
children are artfully led to interpret. 

Full-page and other half-tones. 106 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts, 


STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD 


Lovingly guided in walks abroad, the eyes 
and ears of the children are marvelously opened 
to hear what plants and what creatures that 
walk or fly have to say of themselves. 

Well illustrated. 159 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


FOURTH YEAR 


STORIES AND TALES FROM THE 
ANIMAL WORLD 


By Emma C. GREENLEAF 


This is reading which the child likes, and so 
do the mother and the teacher. Many of the 
stories are already famous, but some are origi- 
nal, yet quite as interesting and instructive. 

Illustrated. 243 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 50 cts. 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUP- 
BOARD; OR, STORIES ABOUT 
TEA, COFFEE, SUGAR, RICE, etc. 


By Mary and EvizaBetH KIrBy 


One by one the contents of the Corner Cup- 
board are taken up, and with delightful art 
the little reader is made familiar with its origin, 
its home, and how it came to the Cupboard. 

Illustrated. 153 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


LITTLE FLOWER FOLKS. 
II. 


Vols. I. and 


By Mara L. PRatr 


These life histories of flowers are inwoven 
with charming stories and legends, to the de- 
light and profit of childhood. Facts, story, 
poetical quotation, however, not only promote 
an abiding interest but also a reverent love 
for nature’s handiwork of every season. 

Abundantly illustrated. 268 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


LEAVES FROM NATURE’S STORY- 
BOOK. Vol. II. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELty 


Flowers of field, forest, and garden lend 
thei: charms to the volume, and the creatures 
clad in scales tell us about their watery homes. 
Warblers of the air voice sweetly their life in 
leafy homes. 

150 dlustrations. 240 pages 
Mailing price: Boards, 40 cts.; Cloth, 60 cts. 


THE POETRY OF FLOWERLAND 
Edited by AticE M. BryAnt 
Nearly two hundred selections of prose and 
poetry, with histories, comments and pleasant 
digressions. Should be introduced into the 
fourth year and accompany plant study through 
the upper grades. 


Illustrated. 224 pages , 
Mailing price: Cloth, 75 cents. 


Siicaional Publishing Co. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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— The teachers of San Francisco have 
formed an organization to safeguard their 
positions and their salaries. The title and 
constitution of the association is to be similar 
to that of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 


— The Board of Education, of Council 
Bluffs, lowa, demanded that teachers sign 
a new contract binding themselves both 
against marriage and the right of resigning 
without giving the Board thirty days’ notice. 
The teachers refused the request. 


— An exchange says that an association 
of teachers has been formed in Chicago in 
opposition to the widely known “Federa- 
tion.”? The new body has adopted princi- 
ples supporting the actions and policies of 
Superintendent Cooley, which the Federa- 
tion has been fighting. They favor the 
secret marking system for rating teachers, 
the promotional examinations, etc. 


— Three separate recommendations re- 
garding teachers and teaching are made in 
the seventieth annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. The 
report of the Board summarizes the work of 
the Board for the seventy years of its exist- 
ence. The recommendations made are as 
follows: 

That towns and cities be authorized to 
establish pension funds for teachers. 

That preparation of teachers of high 
schools be undertaken in one or more of 
the state normal schools. 

That special preparation for teaching 
commercial branches be afforded in one of 
the normal schools. 

It is stated that the amount expended for 
schools has risen from $465,228 to $16,742,- 
018.08, and the value of school property 
from $500,009 to $58,894,058. There are 
263 high schools to-day to 14 of seventy 
years ago. Other statistics to show the 
marvelous change from the district school 
system to the system of the present day are 
given, and the increased efficiency of teach- 
ers is commented upon, with the recom 
mendation that still higher salaries be paid. 





DENTAL CLINIC FOR PUPILS 


A dental clinic for school children is to be 
established in the Fifty-third Street Indus- 
trial School, New York City. The clinic will 
be open daily from 1 to 4 P.M. for the five 
hundred pupils of the school. Twenty 
prominent dentists have formed an associa- 
tion, with Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler as its 
president, to support the undertaking. Sim- 
ilar work has recently been vigorously pushed 
in the public schools of Germany, where 
several cities have established free dental 
Clinics. 




















FOR ALL TEACHERS! 
JUST FROM THE PRESS 


A Fresh, Vigorous and Stimulating Inquiry Into 
the True Status of Pupil and Teacher 


Studies and Observations 
in the School-room 


By H. E. KRATZ 


City Superintendent of Schools, Calumet, Mich. 


* 


Cloth. 224 Pages. Price, 80 Cents 


1 The author, who as teacher and superintendent, has for four years been 
in closest touch with pupils at all stages of advancement, has thrown abundant 
light on the proper solution of school problems by his systematic and sympathetic 
study of the children. 

2 The real center around which school organization, instruction and disci- 
pline must converge is the pupil—a fact of which the author never loses sight. 

3 Hence these Studies concern largely the pupils themselves, their ideas, 
points of view, inclinations, their questionings, choice of books, modes of study, 
their preferences, ideas of conduct and punishment and their views as to the char- 
acteristics of the best teacher. 

4 The results of these original investigations are presented in a simple yet 
entertaining manner direct from the school-room, often in the artless language 
of the pupils themselves, and furnish bright and highly profitable reading for all 
classes of teachers. 

5 Finally this book, which stands apart, unrivalled in its special field, must 
yield to those teachers who familiarize themselves with these Studies a deeper in- 
sight into child nature, and must, by leading them into making the same or similar 
investigations, bring them into heartier sympathy with pupils, inspire them with 
deeper professional interest, and immeasurably increase the joy and efficiency of 
their work. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 
Chicago New York Boston 


2046 Center Street 
Berkeley Cal. 





PUBLISHED 


THE DEWEY 
SPELLING BOOK 


By EDWARD M. McLOUGHLIN 


Principal Dewey School, Chicago 


jusT 





If you are contemplating the use of a spelling book, it will pay 
you to become acquainted with this one. 


Cloth. 150 Pages. Mailing Price, 350 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18E 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 
Chicago New York Boston 


2046 Center Street 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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NEW NATURE BOOKS 





Keffer’s Nature Studies on the 


Farm 
40 cents 


In the form of stories this book presents simple lessons in 
agriculture. The reading of the book is to be supplemented by 
reports of farm operations at home, the making of easy experi- 
ments at school, and excursions of the class to the woods and 
fields. Soils and plants, their relations to one another, and the 
best way of combining them in economic plant production, form 
the subject of the twenty-six chapters in the volume. Numer- 
ous illustrations from photographs add to both the attractiveness 
and helpfulness of the book, which will aid in making farm life 
and the things pertaining to it more interesting to the average 
boy or girl. 


Hawkes’s Trail to the Woods 
40 cents 


A series of interesting sketches, taking up such subjects as the 


fox, moose, deer, wildcat, eagle, osprey, woodcock, trout-fishing, 
and August in the pasture lands. The life-stories of the wild 
creatures are told in a most attractive manner; and the incidents 
related are actual occurences, largely from the author’s own ex- 
perience. The descriptions are so graphic that they bring the 
scenes depicted vividly before the reader’s eyes; and the book will 
give the child a knowledge and appreciation of lite in the woods. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, in part from photographs, and 
in part from drawings made especially for these sketches. 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Published Sept. 22 
With forty half-page illustrations and a frontispiece, all in color. 
Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEYER 320 cents 


The immediate success of 
the Wide Awake Primer 
has led to the preparation 
of this new first-year book 
— equally charming in 
appearance and equally 
fascinating to the child. 
The book contains 411 
words, about one hundred 
more than the Primer, 
and it has the same abun- 
dant material and careful 
grading that led to the 
success of the earlier book 





Specimen illustration (reduced) printed in one color 
From “‘ Wide Awake First Reader ” 


BOY BLUE AND KIS FRIENDS 


Published Sept. 29 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
Authors of the Child Life Readers 
School Edition. Fully Ilustrated. Price, 40 cents 
Easy reading for the second year in school 

The stories are written around some of the Mother Goose rhymes. 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
the mouse was looking for when he ran up the clock, why one little 
pig went to market, how one little pig got lost, and the answers toa 
great many other puzzling questions. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


Published Sept 29 
By MADGE A. BIGHAM, author of “ Mother Goose Village ” 
Fully Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 
Some famous fables are here adapted and modernized so effectively 
that children will feel that they have discovered another Uncle Remus. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 








THE SCHOOL 
ARTS BOOK 


for the spring months will contain 
seasonable help for teachers of 
drawing. Supplementing the Out- 
line course in Plant Drawing, 
Color and Design, will be many 
illustrated articles from the experi- 
ence of wide-awake teachers. New 
life will be given the lesson in 
drawing if this magazine is at 
hand. The March, April, and 
May numbers will be sent to those 
orders enclosing 25 cents and 
mentioning PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
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Subscription Price, $1.00 per year 


Twelve Elect Birds 


a packet containing four each of 
twelve different birds printed in 
outline upon sheets 9x12 inches, 
with a key chart in colors, and a 
leaflet of quotations and instruc- 
tions. For teaching children the 
distinguishing features of common 
birds this packet will be found 
very useful. 


Originals ”" 
water color 


Price, 75 cents 
* ‘1 Send orders early to 


ns 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 











Put it in Your School this Spring 


FAIRBANKS?’ 
Home Geography 


For Primary Grades 











I have found it a most helpful and valuable bouk. Professor Fair- 
banks has the power of vitalizing his geography stories for children, and 
this delightful quality is in evidence on every page. 

ANNA Bb. CoMSsTOcK, 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows theif 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them darn fo observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

‘ CHAS. F. KING, 
Manager of National School of Methods 


Cloth, 236 Pages. Mailing Price, 60 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 
New York Boston 


2046 Center St. 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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TEACHERS 


NUMBER 3 


A Letter and an Answer 


Dear Editor: 


On what grounds do you base your condemnation of child- 
literature wherein are found “talking flowers and animals” ? 

Is the market “flooded”? I fail to find such a super- 
abundance. Doubtless the Primers and First Readers have 
contributed some proportion — but only a small proportion, 
and their little autobiographies have their place and value. 
Would you banish from the nursery the old familiar ditties 
and tales? Would you withhold from the young child all 
myths, legends, folklore, and fable? Would you deprive 
him of the companionship and charm of such authors as 
Hawthorne, Andersen, Kipling, Stevenson, Alice and Phoebe 
Carey, Jean Ingelow, and others? — Would it be well to 
leave the tender, sympathetic, humane, chivalrous, and moral 
side of his nature undeveloped; to expand as it may, rather 
than to have it touched and quickened through the influence 
of such comradeship? — Yet, all or most of these authors 
deal with the very side of literature which you deplore. 

Do you remember poor Peter Bell and his inability to see 
more than the yellow primrose in the flower of the field? 

Shall we not — with the enthusiasts of child study — turn 
our attention to the instinct of the child to “create,” to people 
his little world of imagery, to live and think and act with his 
“creations” ? 

Will it be time wasted to foster this instinct by a means of 
careful mental diet? I think not. 

The world of art, sculpture, music, drama, poetry, owes 
everything to the influence of the so-called classics (myths, 
legends, etc.); we realize this, if we try to conceive what 
would be left in the art galleries, museums, and libraries to- 
day were everything that owed its creation to the classics to 
be taken from them. 

Do not talking “flowers and animals” hold a place in the 
education of the child world? 

PRIMARY TEACHER 
My dear Primary Teacher: 

I am glad of your letter, and I take the liberty to in- 
sert it and reply to it on the editorial page. I am glad 
to be able to give a reason for my position in this matter, 
and to answer many other readers of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION, who, no doubt, feel just as you do about it — 
indeed, many have said so to me. 

You may well believe I have not taken this stand 
against the “‘animal-and-plant-talking”’ literature without 
conscientious reasons. For some time I have declined 
articles sent to this paper containing such talking, because 
I did not believe that it was best to give it to children. 
God made plants and animals gloriously silent so far 
as we can interpret in words, and why set them to talking 
at all? And if they must be made to talk, to make more 
acceptable literature for children, as many argue, why in 
the name of all that is reasonable and sensible, can’t they 
be made to say the things that such plants and animals 
might be supposed to say if they really should speak? 
It is assuming a good deal to suppose we could know 
what they would say. I think they are terribly maligned. 
Not having been spoiled by intercourse with human 





beings, they must be somewhat wiser;— let us hope so. 
But never, never could they say the senseless, vicious 
things they are supposed to say. So long as they chat- 
tered on innocently it could be tolerated and many 
numbers in the early years of this paper contain such 
conversational stories. But little by little this “talking” 
began to take on the worst human traits, and all manner 
of quarreling, envy, and discontent entered into this 
talking mania. It has been like a slowly rising tide 
till now we are flooded, indeed, with this wnmoral litera- 
ture — if such a name as literature can be applied to 
the stories of this class now written for children. You 
say you “fail to find such a super-abundance.” My 
dear teacher, take my editorial chair for awhile and 
watch the mail laid upon my desk and you will not won- 
der at my word — flooded. Not a day but I return 
manuscripts where plants and animals are made to talk 
like human beings and so conduct themselves that one’s 
faith in human nature is not increased, to say the least. 
Add to these contributions more than two score of ex- 
changes, which abound in this same style of story; also 
the books for children sent for review, most of which 
groan, or ought to, under such perverted talking stories, 
and you will not think the word flooded too strong. 
I laid down a book yesterday from one of the most 
noted publishers in the country, containing a dozen stories 
full of unwise animal and plant talking — not one of 
which I would have accepted for PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
Whether my editorial vision is abnormally sharpened to 
see all this, I don’t know, but I see only what is there. 
To me, any one thing that is so overdone, no matter 
what it is, is nauseating. 

Henry Van Dyke, in December Ladies’ Home Journal, 
has a tree story in which one tree indulged in all of these 
mental states: 


Was contented and happy. 

He thought his dress was cheapest of all. 
Envy beclouded the little tree’s mind. 

Calls his leaves an ugly old dress. 

Went to sleep and had bad dreams. 

The tree was proud. 

He held himself up very haughty and straight. 
The tree was sad. 

“There’s none as attractive as I am,” he said. 
He sighed and groaned. 

He was so ashamed he couldn’t speak. 

He envied the other trees. 

He moaned and he tossed. 

He let himself sink to a slumber deep. 


HH HH 
PwWNH OW ON ANH W ND 


Do you want any pupil of yours to think of these un- 
lovely things when he sees an evergreen tree? I wonder 
that our children, fed —dosed —on such stuff, do not 
have a contempt for nature in every form. Does this, 
think you, give them a liking or reverence for nature 
study? It has become very popular, just before Christ- 
mas time, to write stories where the evergreen trees are 
anxious, grumbling, envious, and impatient for fear they 
will not be chosen for a Christmas tree. In the spring, 
stories and readings will pour in and pour out full of the 
sensations plants are supposed to experience before they 
come to the surface. They feel a warmth and a stir, 
and they think it may be time to rise. They try it, 
start a little way, find it too cold, then go back and 
wait and rebel. They talk with each other about it 
underground, grumbling because they can’t start, and 
jealously wondering if some other plants will get up 
before them. Could anything be more untrue to fact, 
or more unscientific? Nature’s laws are as unswervable 
as the Maker of them. In the fall this senseless chatter 
of inanimate objects goes on. When the great color- 
- feast holds us in thrall, some leaves will begin to wonder 
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if other tree-dresses are not prettier and brighter than 
theirs. The trees will give parties and the gayest leaves 
will boast and fuss and flutter,and grow envious, like 
veritable human beings. O, the pity of it! When our 
little children should be revelling in the soul-enrich- 
ing autumnal beauty, shall they be taught by story and 
verse to wonder what these leaves are saying, and if 
they are boasting or quarreling together? Here is an- 
other form of the strange passion to humanize every- 
thing: 


On a narrow stretch of sandy beach, washed twice a day 
by the roaring ocean, there lay a little shell of dull gray hue. 
It had been tast up by some great storm wave, and there 
between two bits of stone it stayed. Every morning when the 
sun shone down upon the beach, a spot of light glowed and 
glimmered on the shell. It shone like a jewel, for it was a 
jewel —a pearl. But it was an unhappy pearl, for it knew 
how lovely it was and continually wished that it had been 
gathered with its brothers and carried away to shine in some 
splendid necklace or royal coronet. 


Poor unhappy pearl! made wretched by the con- 
sciousness of her own loveliness and an ungratified am- 
bition. What a beautiful, ennobling thought for our chil- 
dren to associate with pearls, as long as they live. Im- 
pressions received in childhood, siay. 

Too much can scarcely be claimed for the need of 
supplying food for the imagination of children. But 
let it be wholesome, nutritious food. Better go hungry 
than feed on poison. In a Sunday School paper I find 
a story beginning in this way: 


“Stop punching me in the ribs, Grandfather Scissors. 
Don’t you think I have any feelings?” snapped Mrs. Linen 
Thread, as she leaned back in the work-basket. 

“Oh! excuse me. I thought you were getting rather lazy, 
sitting all day without a thing to do.” 


Shall our children think of this low sort of quarreling 
every time they look into a work-basket? Now, if every 
publication on earth sends out this kind of story-telling, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION will not, so long as I am its editor. 
I do not expect that my refusal to spread such stories 
will revolutionize anything. I am only living up to my 
own convictions in such refusal and trying to do what 
I think is right for the children. Would you have me do 
less? I have no idea I shall be another Peter at the 
dyke to stop the threatening flood with my thumb, but 
the thumb will be there just the same, so long as the 
flood threatens. 

Do you say that you do not believeany more than I do 
in giving this unlovely exhibition of human nature to 
children, but that there are many innocent and beautiful 
stories of this class that the children love and ought to 
have? And, perhaps, you are asking me why I do not 
discriminate and use only those that are beyond criti- 
cism. I have tried. I chose oneof my most discern- 
ing, plastic contributors, who writes charming stories, 
and tried to have her give me innocent ones. After 
a half-dozen letters, we were farther apart than at the 
beginning. I stopped. Life is too short. My editorial 
time is too limited, and I am not sure but that an evil 
which has reached such proportions as this can best be 
met by total prohibition. 

Yet I do not say there are not personifications free 
from objections. In the last February number of this 
journal these verses appear: 


THE NortTH WIND 


The cold North Wind came roaring down 
From the land of ice and snow, 

He seized the branches, bare and brown, 
And rocked them to and fro. 
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He found a hollow, drifted deep, 

And how the white snow flew! 
I'hen, where the flowers lay asleep, 

He whistled “Oo-00-00!” 


Did some teacher say I was inconsistent ? 
No. It isnot Mr. North Wind. It contains 
no foolish, coarse, unscientific talk by the 
North Wind. It tells what the wind actually 
does. ‘The 00-00 is our interpretation of the 
sound made by the North Wind. I seeno 
harm whatever in such personification as 
this. The children enjoy it and are not 
harmed a particle by it. 

I have not answered all your questions, 
because they are aside from the main point, 
viz., Why do I object to, and decline a cer- 
tain class of contributions {or Primary Ep- 
ucATION? I have tried to answer that 
frankly. When I decline for publication all 
myths, legends, fables, and the writings of 
Hawthorne, Andersen, Kipling, and Steven- 
son, then I have a position to defend and I 
will try to do so. I have taken no such 
stand. 

It is a mystery to me why bright, earn- 
est, conscientious, discriminating primary 
teachers do not see the trend of the present 
literature sent out for children. Why does not their good 
taste and the sense of fitness of things revolt against Mr. 
Wind and Mrs. Robin and the like? Is such an ex- 
quisite, loveable creation as a robin made more inter- 
esting and attractive by tagging her with a human title? 
When primary teachers recognize this sort of reading 
matter in stories, primers, and readers as an evil, and 
feel it strongly enough, and protest earnestly enough and 
persistently enough, publishers, with their subtle scent 
for demand, will cease sending it out. 

Yours for the cause, 
THE EDITOR 


Art Work in Primary Grades 


ROBERT DULK, New York City 


Blackboard Illustrating 


HILDREN love the country, and pictures representing 
rural life will always appeal to them and hold their 
interest. Let us therefore take up the drawing of 
trees and things out of doors. 





Illustration No. 2 
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Illustration 1 shows the initial steps in drawing trees. 
rhe reader will observe that the stroke used in the trunk is 
the one designated as C in our last article, and was used in 





Illustration No. 1 


drawing the tumbler, candlestick, etc.; therefore the same 
methods are applicable here. After the trunk and principal 
branches are drawn, lay in the foliage; this is done by hold- 
ing the chalk flat and making a curved, quivering stroke, 
moving the hand from right to left and vice versa, aiming for 
a gray tone only. After the entire foliage is laid with a gray 
tone, put in some strong touches to give variation, and light 
and shade. Now let us put in the fence, using a single, 
bold stroke for each rail and post. Follow this up by scrub- 
bing in a gray tone for the foreground with a large piece of 
chalk held flat. Now emphasize your drawing with the 
pointed chalk. A few short strokes in the foreground will 
give the effect of grass, the fence requires a few crisp touches; 
so, too, the branches of the tree. 

In Illustration 2 we have what many would call a preten- 
tious effort, but in reality it is very simple, since it embraces 
nearly all the strokes given in the previous subjects. Begin 
by drawing the line A with one full sweep, using the C stroke. 
Then sketch in the general proportions of the house very 
faintly. To represent the clapboards use stroke A, vary- 
ing the strength on the side and the roof; disregard the 
windows and door in laying in these strokes. Now indicate 
the windows and door, and with the eraser rub out the spaces 
and draw in the details of the sashes. In 
order to get the effect of the open door and 
windows we shall make use of a new medium, 
that of the charcoal, the soft kind, about the 
thickness of your chalk, and use it in the 
same manner. The deep shadows under the 
roof and porch are also touched in with charcoal. 

The distant hill is now put in; also the sky and 
trees. Then scrub in a gray tone for the fore- 
ground and let it blend into line A. Now touch 
in a few short strokes to represent tufts of 
grass, and after accenting some of the princi- 
pal lines of the house, such as the windows, 
edge of the roof, porch, and chimney, your 
drawing should be a fair representation of a 
farm house. 

We shall now reverse the order of things and 
use charcoal in place of chalk. Striking draw- 
ings can be made with but little effort, and 
particularly effective is this method in render- 
ing after dark or early dawn effects. As 
indicated in Illustration 3, square off the space 
you desire your drawing to occupy. Now fill 
in a gray tone evenly with a large piece of 
chalk, and we are ready for the charcoal, 
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which is used in precisely the same manner as the chalk. 
After the trunk, put in the foliage with an up and down 
movement of the hand, but care should be taken not to 
have all strokes of uniform depth, or the drawing would 
represent a flat tree. (See illustration.) The rocks are 
best drawn with a piece of charcoal about . ne inch long 
and used flat. Now draw in the mass representing the 
middle distance, and lastly take the chalk and with the C 
stroke put in the sky where it meets the distant hill, blending 
it with the line; this will give the effect of early sunrise or 
sunset, with the last trace of light on the brow of the distant 
hill. 





Illustration No. 3 


As emphasized in the previous article, let me repeat that 
these illustrations should merely serve as a basis to work 
up from, simply copying them would defeat the end for 
which we are working; the teacher would do well to infuse 
some original thought into her work, and by way of illustra- 
tion the following hints may be of value to her: 

Take Illustration 1 — the trunk with the bare branches 
suggest a winter landscape. Again the fence might be con- 
tinued, giving it a bend and showing a roadway. In Illus- 
tration 4 we have an excellent subject for using the charcoal 
in place of chalk, the glow of light coming from the windows 
and a touch of fading light beyond the distant hill would 
make an effective drawing and one well worth aiming for. 

Pages could be written to show how these three illustra- 
tions could be used and made into striking little composi- 
tions, but enough has been shown to put the reader on the 
right path to enjoy that pleasure which comes to us when suc- 
cess crowns our individual efforts. 





If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face, 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain — 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake: 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in.— Stevenson 
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Library Day 


“Kin I take ‘The Blue Jackets’ home to-night?” 

““* May,’ John, not ‘kin,’ you should say. But this is at 
least seven times you have taken ‘The Blue Jackets’ home. 
What do you do with it?” 

“Read it, of course. To-morrow’s wash day an’ I’ve got 
to turn the wringer for Ma. But that don’t keep me from 
reading. I read that book through twice and I want to read 
it again.” 

If any one doubted the value of a school library, what more 
would be needed to convince him than this conversation be- 
tween a Chicago teacher and a poor boy? Twice the boy 
had read the thrilling tales of the War of 1812, drinking in 
history and patriotism and a love for the flag at each reading. 

This incident came to my mind when I received the Library 
Day program just issued by Thomas C. Miller, State Super- 
intendent of Schools of West Virginia. 

Have you a library in your school? Fortunately there are 
thousands of schools that have. Is it as large as you would 
like to have it? Quite likely not. Then, perhaps, the idea 
of having a Library Day, a day devoted to books, will appeal 
to you, if you haven’t thought of it already. 

A library, necessary as it is to getting a well rounded educa- 
tion, is an expensive thing. But by setting aside a day for the 
library, it might be possible to arouse the interest of parents 
and friends in this department of your school. “ As a result 
of this effort, last December (the celebration of Library Day) 
over 50,000 books were put into our school libraries,” says 
Mr. Miller in the preface to the program. 

Here are some of the suggestions offered in this program 
for working up the interest of the public, and for providing 
funds. 

“Interest some citizen to make a proposition to give as 
much money towards the library as the school will raise. 

“Make a canvass among your citizens for subscriptions for 
a library. 

“Give a school entertainment or a series of entertainments, 
and charge a small admission fee. 

“Have all pupils agree to contribute a penny each week 
during the term. 

“Secure as many good books as possible by donation. 

“To arouse interest, have pupils sign a petition and requesi 
for books, and pledge themselves to read them.” 

Interest once aroused, your pupils will become enthusiastic 
over it. They will be on the lookout to build it up. 

“Qur library is the pride of my pupils,” said Principal 
Tate of the Memminger Normal School, Charleston, S. C., 
to me, as he pointed to the rows of well-stocked shelves; 
“they would sacrifice their own libraries for the school, if I 
would let them.”—Sel. 





New York School Tests for 
Simplified Spelling 


A New York City principal, Van Evrie Kilpatrick, head of 
Public School No. 52, has just completed an interesting peda- 
gogical test of the effect of simplified spelling on children. 
Mr. Kilpatrick’s conclusions are that the simplified form of 
many words recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board 
is the natural form for children. Of i.is test Mr. Kilpatrick 
writes: 

“On October 24, I gave a spelling test to all pupils in the 
last five years in the coursein Public School 52. To these 
children I gave from the Simplified Spelling Board’s list the 
following ten words not yet commonly accepted: 


drest kist 
dropt lapt 
fixt nipt 
lookt stept 
mist stopt 


“An examination of the papers showed some interesting 
results. The tendency of the children to end the words in 
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the above group in ‘t’ was 6% per cent. This tendency 
varied in the different grades. In the lower grades the ten 
dency to end these words in ‘t’ was much stronger than in 
the seventh and eighth grades where there was no tendency 
to use this form, as the children had learned to use the ‘ ed’ 
ending. I found in the fourth year an Italian boy, who evi- 
dently was used to the phonetic spelling of Italian, who spelled 
go per cent of these words with the ‘t’ ending. Most signifi- 
cant of all, however, was the fact that 21% per cent of these 
words, or ‘nearly one-fourth, were missed on account of the 
failure of the children to double the consonants in spelling 
them with the ‘ed’ ending. 

“ As a second test, I gave the following ten words from the 
Simplified Spelling Board’s list: 


ax gipsy 
bark mama 
color mold 
draft pigmy 
center omelet 


“T found that 848 per cent of all the pupils used these 
simplified spellings. ‘The tendency to use the more anomalous 
spellings was most marked in the seventh and eighth years, a 
fact which seems to indicate that constant training has over- 
come the natural tendency of the children to spell simply and 
to avoid the superfluous letters. It is unnecessary to say that 
apparently the expenditure of time and energy to overcome 
the natural tendency of the child, which, in itself, is logical, is 
a serious waste.” 


From a Country Teacher 


My dear Editor: 

I thank you for the help and inspiration derived for four- 
teen years from PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

I teach a country school and can make some use of almost 
every article. At the end of the month often there is nothing 
left but the covers. My pupils watch eagerly for it and if 
you could hear their expressions of approval it would partly 
repay you for your painstaking labor. 

(This is inserted for the teachers of country schools who feel that 
educational journals are not adapted to their needs.—THE Eprror) 


If you think you’ve missed the mark, 
Use a smile; 
If your life seems in the dark, 
Why, just smile, 
Don’t give up in any fight; 
There’s a coming day that’s bright 
There’s a dawn beyond the night, 
If you smile.— Sel. 


Natural History Series VI 
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The Passing Months VII 


KLEANOR CAMERON 


March 


The world’s awake — a living, forceful thing! 

Each pulse a-throb beneath the touch of Spring; 

A restless, teeming life in every clod; 

A pushing, upward struggle through the sod. 

A million stirring buds, with tiny hands, 

Press outward, straining tight their prison bands; 

In swirling, onward leaps — now high — now low, 

O’er sand and rock, the mountain torrents go. 

All things combine to sound a note of cheer, 
“Rejoice, oh, field and wood! The spring is here!” 


The month of March brings in the season of Spring. Be- 
fore taking up the formal study of this month, make a hasty 
review of the fall and winter stanzas.* Mention the character- 
istic features of each season, and repeat the verses of all the 
past months. This can be quickly done by calling upon six 
different children and requesting that each one impersonate 
a past month. The-use of this device, not only provides an 
agreeable change, but also gives the teacher a splendid 
opportunity for testing the clearness with which the little 
ones have grasped and retained the foregoing stanzas. 

In beginning the special study of Spring, base.the work 
upon the suggested questions: 

1 What season has just come to a close? 

2 What changes take place as soon as the spring is here? 

3 What other changes may be expected ? 

4 How does the spring sky differ from that of winter? 

What winds blow in the springtime? What wind is 
most noticeable during the winter ? 

6 What takes the place of the winter snow ? 

7 What is happening to the snow-drifts? What becomes 
of the water, resulting from the spring thaws? What does 
this water do for the earth? 

8 What change is taking place in the trees? What is 
the use of the sap? 

g What are the spring months? Name them in their 
order. 

Close this general work by teaching the following verse 


March, April, and May 
Form the Spring, bright and gay. 


Before taking up the study of March, sum up the record 
for the month of February. If (as previously suggested) the 
winter calendars have been placed one beneath the other, 
it is very easy to make an interesting comparison of the three 
coldest months. Notice which calendar indicates the largest 
number of snowy days. Call attention to the increase and 
decrease of the sunshine, and lead the children to discover 
the month that contained the greatest number of dark days. 
When this comparison has been carefully made, the three 
calendars should be erased and the new one substituted 


The Porcupine 


M. A. S. 
The porcupine, as Kipling shows, 
Is “stickly-prickly” like a rose. 
But Hedge-hog, with his spines 
and bristles 
Reminds ustruly more of thistles 
Than roses; so beware, don’t 
poke 
Your fun at him, ’twill be no 
joke. 
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Place the February record under that of the earlier months 
and then call attention to the blank calendar. 

If possible, get the name of the new month from the chil- 
dren. Write this name over the weather record, and by 
skilful questioning, bring forward the strong characteristics 
of the first spring month. The March work should have 
one grand aim. Above the cultivation of careful and in- 
telligent observation; above the communication of accurate 
facts, concerning the out-of-door life; above every other 
duty, the teacher should prize the privilege of thrilling the 
children, with the joy of the coming Spring. With this joy, 
there should be imparted a sense of the force and power that 
are now at work, as the world awakens from its long winter 
sleep. Before emphasizing the mighty extent and power of 
the Spring awakening, question the children as to the present 
whereabouts of their out-of-door friends. Review some of 
the winter questions that pertain to the hiding places and 
life of the insects, fish, and birds. Let the children name 
the various creatures that are now beginning to stir in their 
winter beds. Speak particularly of the swelling buds, the 
sprouting seeds and the widening of the brooks and rivers. 
At this point in the work, teach the following verses: 


I saw a pretty little bird; 
He sat upon a tree; 

The sweetest song I ever heard, 
Was what he sang to me. 


Whatever did he sing about — 
The happy little thing! 
“The pussy-willow buds are out! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! It’s Spring!” 


In teaching these stanzas, lead the children to speak the 
lines in an animated way. The last two lines should be given 
in a very enthusiastic manner, as if “the bird” were telling 
an important secret. 

The special study of March may be taken up under two 
different heads. Under the first of these heads, the condi- 
tions of the weather and the out-of-door world may be studied. 
Under the second head, the children may consider the various 
forms of the March activities. 

In studying the conditions of the weather, the work may 
be based upon the suggested questions: 

1 What is the color of the sky? 

2 Do you see any clouds? What color of clouds do you 
notice ? 

How does the sunshine differ from that of the winter? 
Lead the children to discover that the sunshine lasts longer 
and is warmer than it was during the winter months. 

4 What is the color of the grass? 

5 What happens to the snow drifts? What becomes 
of the water resulting from the melting snow? 

6 What wind blows? What do we mean by a high 
wind? 

7 What has happened to the brooks? 

8 What is the condition of the trees? 

9 What insects are out? 

10 What do we find in the ponds? 

11 What birds have come back ? 

12 What is the condition of the ground? 


The various forms of March’s activity furnish material 
for much interesting work. For this study, the following 
questions are suggested. The teacher may devise others, 
if she desires to lengthen this work. 


1 What are the clouds doing? What causes the rapid 
motion of the clouds? 

2 What change is taking place in the trees? 
the work of the sap? 

3 What trees are covered with tassels? What is the 
use of these tassels ? 

4 What trees are in blossom? 

5 What is the color of the maple twigs? 

6 How do the willow twigs appear? 

7 What is taking place within the leaf buds? What 
do these buds require? 


What is 
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8 What is the work of the sunshine? Name the differ. 
ent things that the sunshine does for the earth. 

9 What causes the widening of the brooks and rivers? 

to. ©What is the work of the March wind? 


1 Blows leaves. 2 


Tosses branches. 3 Breaks up the ice. 
4 Sweeps ground. 


5 Breaks off the dead twigs of trees. 


11 What are the birds doing? 
12 What are the sounds of Spring? 
13 What are the farmers doing? 


After these questions have been thoroughly discussed, 
teach the following stanzas: 


Marcu 


Tints of green upon the grass; 
Swelling buds on every tree; 
Fleecy clouds that quickly pass; 

Birds to sing for you and me. 


Flowing brooks and melting snow; 
Winds that whistle loud and clear; 
“Wake, O flowers! Awake and grow! 
March has come and spring is here!” 


For the enjoyment of the children, teach the following 
finger plays: 


Tue Lear Bups 


I know of a (1) house that is tiny and brown; 
(2) It’s high in the tree-top and so — 
(3) The wind shakes the branches—now up and now 
down 
And rocks the wee (4) house, to and fro. 


Its doors are closed tightly (5) —as tight as can be; 
(6) No window, to give us a peep 

Within, (7) safely hidden, from you and from me, 
(8) The dear little leaf-babies sleep. 


But all little babies are certain to grow, 
(9) The leaf buds will swell — every one — 
(10) And some day the house will (11) burst open I know, 
(12) And gay leaves will dance in the sun. 


Directions 


1 Shape a leaf-bud, by bringing the two thumbs, finger tips and 
upper parts of the hands, together. 
2 Raise right hand over the head and look upward. 
Both arms out at side. Rock arms gently up and down in time 
to the rhythm of the verses. 
4 Shape the leaf bud again and rock it to and fro, with the motion 
commonly used in rocking a baby. 

- 5 Make the leaf bud as before, but, at the word “tightly,” press 
the hands very closely together. Nod heads and say the words, “as 
tight as can be,” in a very emphatic manner. 

6 Look all about the two hands (shaped into a bud) as if search- 
ing for a window. 

7 Open hands quickly (as if looking at the “babies’’”) and then 
close the “little house.” 

8 Left hand under cheek. Bend head to side and close eyes, 4 
if asleep. } 

9 Shape the leaf bud and allow it to swell by slowly loosening 
the fingers. 

1o At the words “burst,” let the hands come apart. 

11 Hands over head. Move fingers to imitate the fluttering of 
leaves. 


A SECRET 


I’ll tell you a secret the wind told to me; 
He whistled it right in my ear; 

He said I must watch for the bird and the bee, 
For March and the Springtime are here. 


A LESSON 


The March Wind turns his work to play 
Because he whistles loud and long; 

I’ll try, when at my work each day, 
To sing as bright and glad a song. 
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THE MARCH WIND 


I come to work as well as play; 
I’ll tell you what I do; 
I whistle all the live-long day, 
(1) “Woo-00-00-00! Woo-oo!” 


(2) I toss the branches up and down 

(3) And shake them to and fro; 

(4) I whirl the leaves, in flocks of brown, 
And send them high and low. 


(5) I strew the twigs upon the ground, 
(6) The frozen earth I sweep; 

I blow the children round and round 
(7) And wake the flowers from sleep. 


Directions 

The above verses should be given in a lively and vigorous manner. 
All accompanying movements should be suited to the spirit in which 
the verses are recited. 

1 In giving the first four syllables, imitate the sound of the wind 
as perfectly as possible. Begin on a high pitch and, on a continued 
tone, gradually come down to a lower note. Have the children give 
the last two syllables on a lower key — as if the wind gave one strong 
note as it grew quiet. Be sure that the two parts of the line are of 
sufficient length to carry out the required rhythm. 

2 Shake arms up and down vigorously and with rather a stiff 
motion. 

3 Movement of right arm back and forth. 

, Bring both arms from right to left, to show the quick swoop of 
the wind. 

s Hand out at side. Look downward at the floor as if seeing the 
twig-strewn ground. 

6 Arms out at side te show the large sweep of the wind’s power. 

7 Say this line in a low guarded voice as if telling a secret. -Em- 
phasize with forefinger. 


The March spirit can be admirably introduced into the 
school-room. Be sure that several jars contain specimens 
of all the common twigs. Germinate different kinds of seeds 
by placing them on top of a tumbler that has been filled with 
water and covered with a cloth. Plant other seeds in boxes 
of sawdust and still others, in rich earth. Take advantage 
of the brightening sunshine by hanging the color prism in 
the sunniest window. Above all, have a jar of pussy willow 
twigs, and let the children gain the inspiration that the sight 
of these wee, furry harbingers always brings. 

Since the trees will soon be in leaf, it is well to study the 
bare outline of as many of the common varieties as possible. 
During this month the children may study the maple and 
poplar. The maple, on account of its peculiar seed, is al- 
ways interesting to the children. The poplar will furnish 
an entirely new type, both as to general shape and the ar- 
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rangement of the branches. Lead the children to carry on 
much outdoor observation, and in the school-room, study 
a good type of each tree. Have the children express what 
they have learned about each tree. This may be done by 
cutting, drawing, or painting. After the pupils become 
skilful in making large trees, have them cut some smaller 
ones. Paint the tiny trees and paste them into the spring 
landscapes. 

Spring landscapes may be made in a large number of ways. 
First try the simple little scene with a blue sky and light 
green grass. As the children grow proficient in this work, 
have them picture the brook. Add trees, a fence and a house. 
Cut these landscapes in ovals, squares, or triangles, and 
mount on white paper. 

Let the children cut the flocks of returning birds. At 
first, when the cuttings are large, arrange a long line of birds 
on one of the blackboards. Be sure that the heads are all 
pointed toward the north. Later on, tiny lines of birds may 
be pasted into the spring landscapes. 

The swelling buds furnish good material for cutting, paint- 
ing, and drawing. Make good cuttings of the birds and then 
let the children (at another lesson) ink or paint them. When 
these cuttings are mounted upon white paper, they make 
a very pretty and suggestive bit of spring work. In mount- 
ing these cuttings, allow the children to use any arrangement 
that may suit the fancy. In this way, the little ones learn 
a large number of important facts, concerning correct and 
tasteful grouping. 

The March work is never quite complete, unless the chil- 
dren have illustrated the many pranks of the March wind. 
Cut and draw the trees which bend before the wind, the 
flapping clothes, upon the line, a little boy, chasing his hat 
and any other March scenes that may suggest themselves 
Cut and paint figures of a little girl, who holds her umbrella 
against the wind. Some good patterns for these poses may 
be found in old numbers of Primary Epucation. When 
these figures are finished, they may be pasted on book covers 
or, if small enough, placed in a landscape. As soon as you 
can procure them, study cut and draw the daffodil and tulip. 
The children always love these bright hued flowers. When 
you succeed in getting good cuttings, let the children paint 
them in appropriate colors. The finished flowers may be 
arranged in little groups and mounted on white paper or 
book covers. Here, again, the children should be allowed 
to use their own taste in grouping the cuttings. If desired, 
the best of the flower cuttings (either daffodils or tulips) may 
be arranged, in border form, at the bottom of a blackboard. 
This plan is a very effective one for brightening up a dark 
corner of the school-room. 





Unbend 


Unstring your bow; 
You ought to know 
That if kept bent 

Its strength is spent 


Just drop your work 
And take some play; 

Thus in life’s race 
You'll longer stay. 


A sadly warped and stiffened thing 
Your entire being soon will be; 

And snap! will go the o’erstretched string, 
Devoid of elasticity. 


Relax and rest 
A little while 
Put off your frown 
Put on a smile. 


Let up the everlasting strain, 
You’ll be made new 

And free from pain 
With every fibre strong again. 


If more of life you’d live, 
And from the wreck of nerves be free 
Ambitious friend! be wise in time, 
Unstring your strenuosity.— Sel, 
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Recognition of objects 
(From Sense Training and Games) 


Sense Training and Games 


‘The following are extracts from Miss Ruth Adsit’s little book, under 
the above title. It can be obtained by addressing Miss Adsit at Cedar 
Falls (la.) Normal School. Price, 50 cents 


RECOGNITION OF VOICES 


1 The teacher or pupil hums a line or two of a familiar 
song. Call on some one to tell the name of the song. 

2 Lines from three or four different songs may be hummed 
or sung. Names of the songs are told. 

3 Blindfold a child. Point to someone to sing the scale. 
One who was blindfolded tells who sang. 

4 Three or more children may sing at the same time. 
The one who is blindfolded recognizes the voices of those 
who sang. 











RECOGNITION OF SOUNDS 


1 Familiar tunes are played on a musical instrument. 
Members of the class are asked to tell what was played. 

2 Tap bell, hand bell, sleigh bells are on the table. 
child stands with his back to the table. The teacher taps 
the bell, rings the sleigh bells, etc. The pupil imitates. 

3 Achild who is blindfolded finds the clock from sound. 

4 A pupil is blindfolded. Sleigh bells are given to a 
number of pupils who run to different parts of the room. 
One child rings his bell. The one who is blindfolded finds 
the child from the sound of the bell and tells who has it by 
the sound of the voice. 

5 Four pupils each run to different parts of the room. 
Each one takes some sound (rattle, bells, etc.) Each pupil 
— in turn — asks, “What have I?” The one who is blind- 


One 








Posing for the cherubs 


(From Sense Training and Games) 
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folded telis what each child has. “John is in the east part 
of the room. He has the rattle,” etc. 


FLAG RACE 

(Flags of the Nations can be purchased from Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 

A race is announced to take place between England and 
Ireland. 

Dorothy and Nelson are to represent the countries. 

Dorothy gets the flag of England and says “England.” 

Nelson chooses his flag. “The flag of Ireland.” 

They then stand in a line in front of the seats. At the 
signal to start, they run up the aisles — one child running 
to the right, the other to the left. Reaching the back of 
the room, they turn quickly and come down the aisles to the 
line. 

All call the name of the country that wins. 


Toucu GAME 


The leader touches one or two objects in the room and calls 
on some one. This pupil responds by touching these ob- 
jects and one more object. Someone else is called and the 
game continues until a mistake is made. 

Another leader is then chosen and a new game played. 


FEATHER GAME 


Two pupils are chosen as leaders. Each leader gets his 
feather and chooses a certain number of helpers. 

When the signal is given, the leaders toss the feathers. 
Each side tries to keep the feathers in the air. As soon as 
the pupils on one side allow the feathers to drop, everybody 
applauds for the other group. 





The Winds 


Maup E. BurnuAM, Springfield, Mass. 
One day the wind came from the North. 
Sometimes he sang. 
Sometimes he whistled, 
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He blew through the treetops 

(Hold arms up straight.) 
and sent the leaves down to the ground. 

(Let fingers dance down to the lap.) 
He shook the flowers and scattered their seeds over the 
earth. He watched Jack Frost cover the streams and 
ponds with a thin white spread. He blew the snow 
clouds about the sky and down came the snowflakes 
and covered everything. 

It was winter time. 


One day the wind came from the East. Sh-sh-sh- 
sh-sh-sh!* The rain clouds were blown here and there. 
(Let hands float in the air.) 


The raindrops tumbled down to the ground 


(Let fingers dance down to the lap.) 


and melted the ice and snow, and together they ran 
away 


(Let fingers go behind the back ) 
into the ground. They knocked on the seeds who 
stretched their roots down 
(Hands closed and fingers stretch down one by one.) 
and stretched up to blossom. The ferns uncurled. 
(Hands closed, and fingers stretch up one by one.) 


* Blow breath out through the teeth softly, then gradually louder 
and thenSsoftly again. } 
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The stream woke up and ran on and on its way, washing 
the banks of the meadow 
(Arms and hand describe boundary of meadow in the lap.) 


until everything was clean and bright. 
It was spring time. 


One day the wind blew from the South. 


(Blow breath out in a whisper.) 


It was a gentle wind and it rustled the leaves ever so 
little on the trees; 
(Let fingers move slightly as the arms stand upright.) 


it rocked the baby birds in their nests; 


(Describe nest with hands.) 


it made the flowers nid nod 
(Curved hands touching just above wrist, bowing toward each other.) 


to each other while the bees went into them for honey 
and then flew out 

(Let fingers dance away behind back.) 
and away singing Buzz-z-z! Everyone was busy and 
everything was growing. 

It was sumnier time. 


One day the wind blew from the west and so softly 
that one could not see what it did — it could only be 
felt on the face or hands. 

The trees were loaded with fruit, the corn waved 
with the full ear on the stalk, the vines were loaded 
with grapes, and the ground was rich with grains and 
vegetables. 

Everything was ready to be gathered in. It was Fall. 
It was time for the North Wind to come back again 
which he did very soon with his 
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Carlos Rules 
M.S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico 


It is “Carlos” day. The mission school is a good thing 
in its place, and Carlos tolerates it usually, but to-day — 

He tilts back his chair, and puts his feet high up on the 
desk in front of him. 

“Carlos!” I exclaim, horrified. 

“T am one American,” he says gleefully. ‘“ All de American 
mans put hees feet so an’ read de paper.” 

“Carlos!” I exclaim reproachfully. 

“TI like heem very much,” he says hastily and apologeti- 
cally. “My papa say he very wise — make all de invents, 
more dan all de world, an’ have much monee. All de Ameri- 
can mans veree wise, an’ all de American lady veree beauti- 
ful. My papa he say — ees true.” 

“Carlos!” I exclaim helplessly. He looks at me with 
reproach in his great, brown eyes. } 

“What is the matter with you?” I asked. Once he 
answered this question with “The diablo —he ees in me,” 
but to-day he is more specific. 

“Ah!” he says with a great sigh, raising his eyes to the 
ceiling, and clasping his chubby hands upon his heart. “TI 


9? 


am veree hungree for de circus! 





Be Strong 


Say not the days are evil — who’s to blame! — 

And fold the hands and acquiesce — oh shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s name, 
Be strong!— Malthie-Davenport-Babcock 
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The returning birds 


Tim and Laddie 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


IM lived in an attic, such an old, old attic, with no 
paper upon the walls, and no carpet upon the uneven 


floor, and oh! so little furniture, just a broken chair, 

and an old mattress fora bed. His china closet was a 
box which the grocer had given him, and Tim, in his spare 
time, had fitted into it two shelves, which held the few cracked 
dishes which belonged to him. This china closet was a very 
beautiful article of furniture in Tim’s eyes, for he had carved 
a beautiful border of wild roses around the edge of the top. 
How he loved flowers — this little boy who lived in an attic! 
Here lived Tim and his family. Who do you suppose com- 
posed his family? You would never guess, so I will tell 
you. All of the family which Tim had was Laddie, a great 
homely dog. Yes, Laddie was ugly to look at, but beauti- 
ful to love. It’s just the same with dogs as it is with people, 
you know, we often love the homely ones best. I wonder 
why? 

Tim was a jolly little fellow, always making the best of 
everything, and taking care of himself and Laddie,. so that 
they lived in great luxury. Why, sometimes they had meat 
as much as two times a week, and one never-to-be-forgotten 
day they had had oranges and grapes at the same time! 
Tim and Laddie always shared, and it was a funny thing to 
see Tim sitting at the head of the table, and Laddie at the 
foot. The old chair was used as the table, and when the 
table was set there was no need of a china closet, because 
all of the dishes were out of it, and so Tim used that as a 
chair. Laddie sat on the floor. Tim, of course, did all of 
the talking. “Just think, Laddie,” Tim would say, “we’re 
rich to-night for I have earned twenty-five cents, ten. cents 
for carrying a gentleman’s suit case, and fifteen cents black- 
ing shoes. Think of all?that money, Laddie, old boy!’ and 
Laddie would wag his tail, and stop eating long enough to 


look very, very wise, as if he understood all about it, which 
he really did, for dogs understand a great deal, you know. 

There was one piece of furniture in the room, of which | 
haven’t told you, and that was a picture. This picture was 
a round one with a wooden frame, and the queer thing about 
it was that the picture itself never looked twice the same. 
It wasn’t a fairy picture either. Sometimes the picture was 
filled with golden sunlight, and soft blue clouds, sometimes 
it was filled with red, and yellow, and orange, and purple 
sunset clouds, and sometimes it was filled with beautiful 
twinkling stars of gold, which Tim told Laddie were angels’ 
eyes to care for them through the long night. 

When the nights were coldest, and Tim and Laddie had 
to roll up in one big ball to keep warm, then the stars seemed 
nearer and brighter. “The angels are nearer to-night, 
Laddie, my boy,” Tim would say. “They’ll take care oi 
us,” and they always did. 

There was one other thing which was always in the picture, 
and that was the highest branch of an old elm tree, and, at 
the very end of it, hung a wee home, the home of an orivie 
family, a mother bird, and her three little ones. No fear 
had they of Tim and Laddie for they were too well acquainted. 
“No, no, Laddie,” Tim had said the first time Laddie had 
espied them and barked, and from that time the oriole had 
no better friend than Laddie. He would sit at the window 
— there, I’ve told you what the “picture” was, haven’t 1?— 
hour after hour, and seem to guard the little nest, while the 
busy mother was hunting food for her little ones. Indeed, 
I tremble to think what would have happened to any cat 
who ventured”too near that nest, but none™ever came, the 
branch was far too high, and far too slender. _ joe 

So the little family, for Tim included the birds in the family 
now and supplied them with crumbs, were as happy as bees 
in clover, or clams at high"tide, or flowers in sunshine, unt! 
one dreadful day when Tim came home to Laddie and the 
birds, his little face white and drawn with pain. 

“OQ Laddie boy!” he sobbed, “it’s little supper we'll 
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have to-night,” and Laddie licked Tim’s tears away, and 
laid his head in Tim’s lap, for Tim had hurt his knee badly. 
Poor mournful little family! No one knows what long, 
hungry days they spent until Tim} was able to hobble out 
again, and even then, his knee hurt him so badly that he 
could scarcely keep the tears back. 

“Hey there, Tim!” called some boys one day, as they saw 
him limping painfully along. “ You’d better, look out, or 
they’ll take you to the hospital and cut your leg off, if they 
see you.” 

After this it was harder work than ever to get food, for Tim 
was afraid of every one who looked like a doctor and would 
hide himself, whenever a stranger came near. 

“Tt’s getting worse and worse all the time, Laddie,” he 
was saying one night, when a knock came at the door, and 
in walked a lady with the kindest eyes he had ever seen. 
She opened her arms to Tim and told him all about it, how 
a rich gentleman had given the money to take little lame 
boys and girls down to the beautiful seashore, on an island, 
and make them well and strong again. “We want just such 
a boy as you, dear, and we won’t, I promise you, we won’t cut 
off that leg of yours, but will make it well and strong again.” 
You see someone had told her all about how Tim had been 
frightened, and she had been hunting for him for a week, 
and knew just what to say. 

Two days afterward, dressed in a beautiful new suit of 
clothes, Tim sailed on a large boat, down to the seaside. 
But the next day a very sorrowful little boy presented him- 
self to the nurse. “I’ve just got to go back, I’ve just got to. 
I can’t live without Laddie. He’s all I’ve got. We've al- 
ways lived together ever since I can remember.” 

That night, when the boat came in, a passenger came 
too, a great homely passenger to look at, but a beautiful one 
to love. The passenger saw Tim before Tim saw him, and 
the first passenger off of the boat was — guess who? Why, 
Laddie, to be sure. And how Tim and Laddie enjoyed the 
summer! Tim’s knee grew well, and when fall came, he 
and Laddie were both taken to a new home, a home on a 
great farm, and Mr. Saunders, the owner, says he doesn’t 
know how he ever got along without Tim to help him, and 
without Laddie to drive the cows home nights. 


How We Dramatized the 
Pied Piper 


EstHER Waite, Highland Park, Iil. 


ADAPTED the story of “The Pied Piper,” taught 

it to the children, and then we dramatized it. We 

selected the pupils who were to represent the different 

characters, and it was no trouble to secure these, as all 
were anxious to take part. The children did the planning 
themselves. They chose the most interesting characters first. 
They selected a Piper who provided himself with a horn, 
then they selected a mayor and gave him one corner of the 
room for his office. They next chose the little lame boy who 
stood at one side of the room ready to follow. The seats were 
to be the houses, and the aisles the streets of Hamelin. 
The children who were to play that they were rats remained 
in the houses with those who were to follow the Piper until 
the music began. A vacant space at one side of the room 
made an excellent substitute for the river. A long, high 
table in another part of the room answered very well for the 
purpose of a hill as the children could all go under it after 
the Piper. Those who were chosen to represent the men 
who were to go in search of the children remained in the 
seats and played the part of parents. 

e first time we dramatized this story the conversation 
was crude and unfinished, but after we had played it several 
times the talking was similar to that given below. The rats 

n to make a disturbance, and finally five people went 
to the mayor with their troubles. Each was anxious to tell 
what he had to say and the first made this complaint: 

Mr. Mayor, what shall we do with the rats, they fight 
the dogs and kill the cats? 
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“They bite the babies in their cradles. 
They eat the cheeses out of the vats. 
They lick the soup out of the cook’s own ladles. 
They make nests in our Sunday hats.” 


Mayor Oh, foratrap,atrap. (Just as he finished speak- 


ing the Piper raps.) Bless us, what’s that? Anything like 
the sound of a rat, makes my heart go pit-a-pat. Come in. 


(Piper comes in.) . 
Piper I can rid your town of rats. Will you give me a 


thousand guilders if I do? 


Mayor I will give you fifty thousand. 
The Piper steps out and plays his music. The mutter- 


ing is heard, then the rats come out of the houses and run 
after the Piper, who leads them to the river, in which all are 
drowned but the one that swims across. When this happens 
the mayor shouts: 


“Go, and get long poles, 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes.” 


The children do this withZtheir rulers. The Piper comes 


for his money which the mayor refuses to give. 


Piper You will be sorry if you don’t pay me. 
Mayor Do your worst, play your pipes until you burst. 
This makes the Piper angry, and he steps into the street 


again, playing on his pipe—this time with the children 


following him. He first goes toward the river, and while 
he is going in that direction the mayor and parents moan, 


but they feel relieved when he turns toward the hill. When 


he reaches the hill he goes in and all the children follow, ex- 


cepting the little lame boy, who is far behind and who begins 


to cry when he finds that he is separated from the others. 
The,Mayor chooses some men_to go in search of the chil- 
dren. 

Mayor Tell the Piper I shall give him, “Silver and gold 
to his heart’s content,” if he will bring back the children. 

These men search in vain and finally reach the foot of the 
hill where the little lame boy sits crying. 

Men Where are the children? 

Lame Boy ‘The Piper told us of a joyous land and pleas- 
ant sights, and said that if I reached it my lame foot would 
be cured but just then 


“The music stopped, and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the hill, 
Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before.” 


The men return to the Mayor. 
Men The children cannot be found. 
The mayor and parents bow their heads in sorrow. 


Spatter Work 
MAvuDE M. GRANT 


This is pretty work for children more advanced than the 
kindergarten. To do this work one requires a square of 
white blotting paper, a saucer of ink, a broad, thin brush, 
and a piece of wire screen. 

Select some pretty spray of leaves or grass —a spray of 
cedar hedge is especially good as it lies so flat. 

Place the spray of leaves upon the blotter. Fix the piece 
of screen in some way so that it is directly over and about 
two inches above the blotter. Then dip the brush in the 
ink, and draw it rapidly over the screen, being careful not 
to let drops of ink fall. The ink spray will fall upon the 
blotter, darkening it everywhere but beneath the leaf spray, 
and when this ink work is finished, carefully remove the 
leaves, and the outline of them will be seen in pure white 
forming a pretty contrast to the dark background. 

Pretty effects may be gained by shading the background, 
dark in some places — light in others. 


I would rather be right than be president. 
— Henry Clay 
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Kising sun 


Gymnastic Play 
(From Educational Gymnastic Play*) 
RIsING SUN 


The downward motion is suggestive of the sun’s rays as 
they come down to give us warmth. 

See Commencing Positions No. 1. Bring the elbows a 
little forward and the hands together in front, the fingers 
of one hand slightly lapping over those of the other; the 
hands and arms thus form a circle. Lift the hands and arms 


slowly, keeping the circular form, until they are high over 
the head. Separate the hands, and moving the fingers 
quickly and each one separately, bring the arms down side- 
ways; reach out as far as possible at the sides as the arms 
descend. 


PuLLING CANDY 


Bring the arms forward and upward until they form a 
circle with a small opening, and until they are almost at 
shoulder height — the thumb and fingers of each hand to- 
gether. Bring the hands slowly backward as if stretching 
something until the arms are out sideways; open the hands 
quickly and let the arms drop by the sides. 


SEE-SAW 


See Arm Movements No. 13. Raise the left arm and 
lower the right; raise the right and lower the left; continue. 
The arms must be kept perfectly rigid and in a line with each 
other moving together. 

See Balance Movements No. 22 (0d). 


* Educational Gymnastic Play, b 
Educational Publishing Ea 
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Waiting to Grow 


Little white snowdrop just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup; 

Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting, waiting to grow. 


Think what a host of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers, and mosses, and ferns, and weeds, 
Are under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting, waiting to grow. 


Nothing so small, or hidden so well, 

That God can not find it and presently tell 
His sun where to shine and 

His rain where to go, 

Helping, helping them grow.— Sel. 


A Genuine Letter 


The following letter was taken down on the ma- 
chine exactly as the small boy dictated it to his 
mother. 


My dear grandmamma: 

I have made a scrap book in kindergarten. We 
are going to Boston next fall. I amanyway. Iam 
going to send you this scrap book. I made this 
rabbit to-morrow and I just finished it in time to 
go in the scrap book. I can’t go to kindergarten 
some of the time because I want to go to Boston. 
School has let out and we are having a vacation 
and I hope we will have a good time. I love you 
—that’s for Edif—but I love grandma and grandpa 
too, you know, and Edif too and a kiss and three 
kisses for each and for grandma and for grandpa and 
for Edif. And now lets see. The boys now pretty 
soon will have a vacation like I, and I got some 
new boots and some new shirt waists, and they are 
blue — one’s blue and one’s white and one’s brown. And 
we have got a dog and we feed him with bread and milk 
and ina big saucer. That’s the truth. And his dinner is 
bread and milk in a big saucer, in the same one, and we have 
lemonade sometimes. 

Now this is something for Edif. Some lemonade what Edif 
haven’t had, these hot days. Now say something about the 
scrap book to grandmamma. They have got red thread and 
red pencils; and mamma and my bouvvers have got some 
new shirts and some new garters. A different kind. Hannah 
cooked my lemonade one time. Pretty near last Sunday is 
coming. [I have not the slightest idea what he means by 
that, but he says it must goin.] And Hannah and me is going 
out sometimes and eat dinner in the park and come back for 
supper time and if she (that’s Edif) wants to come back, she 
had better come back quick and go out with us. Sometimes 
I eat chicken for my supper. 

Good-bye from 
BROWNIE 


Good Words 


Each month I find myself turning first to the editorial page 
and then to the children’s work — for on the first I am sure 
to find a message from the larger life and the joy of teaching 
emphasized, and on the second, helpful suggestions, and I feel 
as if I had been visiting and spent a delightful and profitable 


hour. 
M. M. 


I never take up a copy of your paper that I do not find 
something of especial value. And the marvel to me is, that 
as the years go on, your advice is as sane and your sympathy 
as keen as in your first editorial, years and years -. 
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A Complicated Case 


Mary E. FrrzGERALp 
(Concluded from February number) 

ATER on, casting about fer her ink eraser (Miss Lucy 
had a place for everything and everything in some 
other place, owing to numerous small borrowers), 
Terrence left his seat and silently — furtively, as it 
were ~ placed his upon her desk. She returned it in the same 

way, us she stood beside his seat. 

This happened three or four times in the following week, 
during which his attendance was perfect, always timing him- 
self to come in just as she did, however. His conduct, while 
not model, was bearable. The little girls, warned by experi- 
ence, warily avoided the row he sat in, until the owner of the 
damaged apron, her head turned thoughtlessly over her 
shoulder, strayed into the dreaded aisle and fell over his 
promptly outstretched foot; not sprawling in the aisle, as he 
had hoped, but over him, tightly clutching him about the 
neck. Unable to get her footing, she hung on desperately in 
spite of his vigorous efforts to dislodge her. For a few min- 
utes the room rang with the music of the hearty, spontaneous 
laughter of the children — than which nothing in the world 
is more harmonious — and Miss Lucy’s voice led all the rest. 
When the two were pried apart, Miss Lucy saw for the first 
time embarrassment written large all over his countenance; 
for in that district, to look at or talk to or have anything to do 
with girls made one an object of derision to his mates. After 
that experience, his toes were kept decorously under his 
desk. 

When he asked if he might clean the blackboard erasers — 
a task loathed by the boys of the room, owing to the remarks, 
rich in the insinuations and suggestions that children are so 
expert in — “teacher’s pet,” “sissy,” “supe” being the mild- 
est — Miss Lucy attributed it to his natural contrariness. 
Alas! the small boy who was half an hour later marched in 
between an injured looking principal and a fuming school 
policeman, enlightened her. 

“He made a target of every girl that came his way. I give 
you me word, the air was filled with them things,” said the 
policeman, in a voice husky with indignation; “and when I 
went up to him, he had the gall to fire one at me and kick me 
on the shins. I never saw his like.” 

The six-foot officer fairly snorted. 

Miss Lucy found it difficult to maintain her gravity. She 
always stoutly insisted that a drop of Celtic blood in a teacher 
was a great mistake, as it rendered her liable to laugh at 
things she should cry at, and here was proof indisputable. 

She shook her head with as sorrowful an air as she could 
muster, keeping discreetly silent. 

“I’m surprised, Miss Lucy, that you allowed him to take 
the erasers out, knowing what he is. Of course, I shall hold 
you responsible for their loss,” said the principal. 

“Ain’t none of them lost. I told Billy Kelly to pick ’em 
up; and if there is any lost, I’ll pay for ’em. I got fifty 
cents,”’ said Terrence. 

“TI hope this will not occur again, Miss Lucy,” said the 
principal, majestically. 

Down the long hall Terrence O’Reilly and his teacher 
walked silently, until they reached the stairs. 

“T’m sorry I got you called down,” he said in a voice she 
could not have recognized. It almost trembled. 

“I’m sorry, too, Terrence O’Reilly,” she said. 

They went on again in silence. 

“You needn’t call me both names, if you don’t want to.” 

He spoke timidly. 

“When I first came to this old school, the kids made fun of 
my name, and I just made them call it to me all the time, or 
I'd fight ’em. I fought about fifty boys, and now you bet 
they call me whatever I want ’em to. My father calls me 
‘Terry O’”” 

_ “Terry O’,” said Miss Lucy, losing her worried look for an 
instant; “why, that just seems to suit you.” 

Near the top of the last flight he spoke again. 

“Here’s my ink eraser; you may have it for keeps.” 


“Why, dear, I would lose it in a day; but thank you ever 
© much;” said Miss Lucy, quite touched. “Suppose you 
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keep it, and I’ll ask you for it every time I need it. Then 
[’ll always know just where it is.” 

“ All right.” 

His lovely eyes, which all the teachers said were wasted in 
a mere boy, looked up gravely into hers. 

“T wisht I didn’t throw them blackboard rubbers now; 
but it’s a dandy way to clean them. Half the dirt goes on 
the girl’s dress, and then the rest falls out when the rubber 
falls on the sidewalk.” He half smiled. “And you kin hit 
the copper with six at once.” 

Miss Lucy coughed convulsively with her handkerchief to 
her ‘face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ahern, with whom he lived — his mother 
being dead and his father in Alaska — were awakened several 
times the following night by his migrations from his bed to 
the chair beside the stove in the sitting room, where he had 
left his clothes. 

“What’s ailin’ you?” demanded the lady. 

“T’m lookin’ for my eraser. I thought I lost it.” 

“And what is it you’ve lost now?” cried the irate Mrs. 
Ahern at her fifth awakening. 

“My eraser,” said he, gruffly. 

“And if you did, isn’t it easy for a boy wid all the money 
you have to get another? And if you don’t catch your death 
of cold, I miss my guess.” 

He was in a high fever the next morning, but there was no 
keeping him from school. 

“What’s got into you?” demanded Mrs. Ahern, severely. 
“It isn’t a long time back that school would be the last place 
you’d be wanting to go, if there was any chance of staying at 
home. What’s got into you, I say? It’s me opinion you 
want to torment the life out of your t’acher. It’s home you 
stay this day.” 

Strategy was the method he usually employed to circumvent 
Mrs. Ahern; but to-day he burst into tears, almost frightening 
her to death with the dreadful thought that only some mortal 
illness could cause this unusual exhibition; and what would 
she say to his father? And what would become of them if 
the income for his keep was withdrawn? 

“T’ve got to go to school. I’ve got an ink eraser that Miss 
Lucy likes and to-day is the day she has to make out her 
books; and she always makes mistakes because Mr. Johnson 
is cross; and what will she do? And I got her called down.” 

“Sure, can’t you send it with Janie next door? She’s a 
good, dependable child.” 

“No, I must go myself; and we’re going to have Japan, and 
I know more than any of the other kids about the war.” 

This was very true. A diligent reading of every newspaper 
that came into his hands, eager listening to the men who de- 
cided the affairs of the country at the corner saloon, from 
whence Mr. Ahern found it impossible to dislodge him, had 
given him a fund of more or less accurate information which 
delighted unconscious Miss Lucy. 

The ink eraser continued to harrow both his waking hours 
and his dreams. His school-mates became accustomed to see 
him suddenly slap his pockets vigorously. Not finding it, he 
immediately fell upon some one in his vicinity with dire 
threats unless it was given up at once. Repeated failures to 
find it anywhere except upon his own person had no effect 
upon his method; so now when the slapping began, the pru- 
dent ones among his acquaintances took to flight. 

At night it was even worse. He saw it in his dreams danc- 
ing down the street and falling into an open sewer, or flying 
airilyZinto the sky. Sometimes he dreamed of seeing Miss 
Lucy taking her sorrowful departure, shoved outjby the princi- 
pal, owing to her ink-blotted reports. He finally gave it into 
the keeping of Mrs. Ahern and “frightened her out of her 
sivin sinses,” by demanding it in the still watches of the night. 
As she had placed it carelessly in a tea-cup on the kitchen 
win dow sill, his wrath was beyond words. 

‘Anybody could get in and steal it,” he said, almost 
choking. 

“And sure if they did, what of it?” rejoined she, equally 
wrathful. “Is it filled with di’monds, I want to know? Or 
what is it that makes it so terrible valuable?” 

She refused to be its custodian any longer, so he devised a 
method which assured him of its safety without anxious 
prowlings in the dark and cold. He tied it around his neck 
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by a shoe-string, where his hand sought it the first thing in 
the morning. 

“Yes, he comes to school with fearful regularity,” said Miss 
Lucy, laughing. “I think I settled him when I told him I 
would be delighted if he didn’t come, he’s so contrary. I 
don’t know whether I’m getting used to him, or whether he is 
getting better; but at any rate, he doesn’t bother me much 
now. He isn’t entirely regenerated, however. It was he 
started that ‘Ba-a-a-ing’ all through the room when that 
sheep picture was shown at the stereopticon exhibition. 
Wasn’t it funny! But don’t let Mr. Johnson know. H 
doesn’t love Terry O’, or me, either, very much.” E 

“But what have you done to him? You must surely have 
done something,” urged Miss Utley. ‘“ Did you discover his 
spring? I mean of action, of course. Do pass your experi- 
ence on for the benefit of the rest of us, though from Terrence 
O’Reilly may the good Lord deliver us all; from now and 
henceforward forever!” 

“Springs!” exclaimed Miss Lucy. “He has a spring for 
every minute in the day. What his specially strong one is 
I’ll admit is beyond me. I’m beginning to believe in Person- 
ality; Ais Personality, at any rate. I’m afraid to call my soul 
my own. I almost wish he wasn’t so truthful; it’s almost a 
vice at times, and certainly very embarrassing upon some 
occasions. I question him in dark corners now, when I 
question him at all.” 

“Bergen, the engineer, confided to me the other day that 
we’d all see a hanging, if we lived long enough,” said Miss 
Utley, with a mirth entirely unsuited to the occasion. 

“What did he do to Bergen?” said Miss Lucy, with 
interest. 

“Something or other to the engine; endangered our lives 
and what’s more, his job. I don’t know what Terry O’ did; 
I’m not up in the technicalities of engines, although I ought 
to be from the oration Bergen delivered; but I was thinking 
of the young sinner all the time. MHasn’t he the loveliest, 
saddest eyes! 

“QO, but I forgot the chief part of my story. Bergen says 
Terry O’ ‘has great talk’ about some erasers and Miss Lucy, 
and having to come to school because of it or them.” 

“Well, of all things!” said Miss Lucy, looking contrite. 
“TI believe the poor little fellow thinks he’s protecting me 
from the fury of Mr. Johnson! Well, well! The age of 
chivalry isn’t dead! You know he told me he was sorry he 
got me called down, about the erasers. He makes the most 
awful face {every time Mr. Johnson comes into the room, 
and he watches him like a cat.” 

Miss Lucy, who never by any chance had a pen or holder 
or pencil of her own, borrowing indiscriminately from the 
pupils in the front seats (she was not a model teacher), 
looked up from a particularly difficult report she was trying 
to make balance, to see Terry O’ and the “dependable Jane” 
in a silent conflict. Too busy to say anything except “Stay 
after school!” she finished, and then sighed at the new 
worry that had unexpectedly presented itself. 

Jane, protesting that she “hadn’t done a thing but come 
up to give you an eraser, when that fright of a Terry O’ just 
grabbed me and almost threw me down,” was dismissed with 
the warning “Not to do it again.” 

“Terry O’, you have acted as if you were possessed since 
yesterday,” began Miss Lucy. 

“Well, what did you take my seat away from me for?’ 
demanded he. 

“T thought you’d like to sit back. You’ve been so good 
lately,” she added, artfully, “that I thought you would like 
to be trusted with a seat away from the front.” 

“Well, I want the front seat,” he said, decidedly. 

“But I can’t take it away from Jane,” objected Miss Lucy, 
weakly. 

“You took it away from me.” 

“But it was the day to change; that’s very different,” 
explained the harrassed teacher. “Besides, I can’t see why 
you are so anxious to sit in the front seat. I’m sure it isn’t 
because you like me, is it?” 

He looked at her in a bewildered sort of way. 

“Well, I ain’t terrible stuck on you, but I like you better 
than I do any other teacher,” he admitted. “You got some 
sense and you laugh once in a while; but I want my seat.” 
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“Tf you can arrange with Jane, I am willing you should 
have it,” she said, with a trace of the old spirit she had before 
Terry O’ came across her path. “But no force, Terry 0’.” 

“Jane has a brother will ‘knock his block off’ if she is 
hurt,” Miss Lucy said, gravely, to Miss Utley, when they 
were trying to arrive at a solution of his intense desire for the 
front seat, usually hated by evil doers of the male persuasion. 

Miss Utley’s joy was unbounded. 

“T do love to have you come up against these conundrums; 
you’ve always been so sure that no ‘springs of action’ were 
undiscoverable by you. And you’re just as weak as the rest 
of us when it comes to a complicated case. You don’t know 
any more about that boy than I did, and I just went ahead 
trusting to luck, and hoping, but not believing, that I’d get 
through the day alive.” 

The next morning Jane, smiling, and with an alacrity that 
astounded Miss Lucy, gave up her seat. What means this 
most bewildering boy had used, Miss Lucy thought it wise 
not to inquire. 

The next Monday (the change had been made on Friday), 
the children came to school incoherent from the exciting 
events which had occurred in their neighborhood. 

Terry O’s father (he permitted the familiarity now), had 
come from Alaska, ‘‘rich as a Jew.” He had treated the 
whole neighborhood, and Terry O’ was going to live in New 
York with his aunt. 

“Poor aunt,” thought Miss Lucy. 

The dependable Jane, big with importance, brought a 
letter and a box. The letter said: 


“Deer Miss Lucy, Ime going away. I send you the razor. I paid 
the boy I took it off of ten cents and it ony cost five, so don’t think | 
stole it because I didn’t. and anyhow he stole my blue pencel off me. 
Jane says she will keep it for you. and Ive sharpened fifty pencels and 
Jane will give them to you one at a time. and I showed George how 
to sharpen them good so you can let him sit in the front seat and take 
care of your things for you when they are all gone. and Ime sure sorry 
that I got you called down and my father says if you lose your job 
when I ain’t there so you can get your papers wright to come on to New 
York and he’ll get you a job. He knows a man who gets teachers 
places. And Ime sorry I throwed them rubbers at the policeman, 
and I told you a lie. I am stuck on you but dont tell anybody or they 
would josh me terrible. The peace of gold is sure and honest gold 
and its to make a ring. 

Yours accordinr ,, 
TERRENCE O’REILLY SULLIVAN.” 


Miss Lucy joined but faintly in the laughter of the teachers 
at her conquest of Terry O’. 

“He thought he was needed,” she said, her lip trembling; 
“and nobody ever needed him before; and I never once 
remembered the eraser he was keeping for me, nor noticed 
the pencils he kept me supplied with — not once. I don’t 
know a thing—not one thing—about children, and | 
thought I did.” 

Her tears overflowed. 





The Difference 


Miss L. sees the worst in the bad boy and the best in the 
good boy. Miss M. sees the best in the bad boy and the 
worst in the good. Miss N. sees the worst in every boy. 
Miss O. sees the best in every boy. Miss P. sees the insigni- 
ficant acts of every child. Miss Q. sees only the significant 
acts of any child. These habits are as fixed in many teachers 
as their habits of eating or sleeping. In choosing a teacher, 
it is more important to know which of these habits a candidate 
has than to know whether she is twenty-nine or thirty-one 
years of age. It would be well for every teacher to study her- 
self and see where in the scale she is. In recommending a 
teacher, one’s commendation is worth something if he is able 
to say: “She has the habit of seeing the significant phases of 
a pupil’s work, conduct, and character.” 


The Difference 


Putting up with things that cannot be helped means 
courage. Putting up with things that can be helped means 
cowardice, the sort that accompanies laziness. 
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Suggestions 
Nothing is more useful in a writing lesson than a bit of 
bright yellow chalk. Use it to attract attention to the difficult 
parts of such letters as d, ¢, p, r, ands. Make the stems of 
d, t, and p yellow, and in that way show the extent to which 
each is or is not retraced. Put a dot of yellow on the tip of 
s, to show how much above the other small letters it should 
be. Make the slanting “roof” of ¢ yellow, to impress the 
fact that it is a straight slanting line and not a horizontal 
curve. A speck of yellow may tell where to begin a capital 
letter. 
_ Last spring a stanza of poetry written upon the blackboard 
in three shades of yellow foretold the%dancing@daffodils, as 
another stanza written in three shades of soft gray-green 
prophesied : 
“Little leaves all fresh and fair, 
Little new leaves everywhere 
On tree and shrub and vine.” 


Golden browns and yellows mark the autumn poems. 

Occasionally one line or word of a poem proves a veritable 
will o’ the wisp to the children. Write the stanza with white 
chalk, using the colored chalk for the difficult line or word. 
Try putting a bright colored ten or star on the perfect slates. 
It is much more gorgeous and satisfactory than a pencil mark. 

With slates, there is always the question of cleaning. Teach 
one of the children to follow as you pass up the aisle marking 
slates. From a hole pierced in the metal top of a catsup 
bottle, water may be shaken on to each slate in turn. All the 
children will be washing their slates at the same time and 
much confusion avoided. 

Have a captain appointed for each row to gather up papers 
and pencils. At a signal each takes his place at the left of 
the first desk in his row. At “one” he picks up the pencil 
that lies at the left side of that desk, and takes one long step 
to the next desk. At “two” he picks up that pencil or paper 
and takes another long step. He continues in this way until 
the last desk is reached. Each captain knows where to put 
his pencils or papers, and does so without delay. 

That children in classes may be helped not to fuss with 
their clothing, or wave their hands in response to questions, 
have them clasp their hands loosely behind their backs. 
This gives them something definite to do and saves any 
amount of nerve wear for the teacher. 

Children may be taught to open books by holding the back 
of book in the left hand and finding the place with the right 
hand. Hold the open book by the corners. Books handled 
in this way are not nearly so soiled and have fewer torn 
leaves. 

E. Q. 


x 


Devices in Third Grade Arithmetic 

For rapid drill in addition, subtraction, multiplication, or 
division, divide the board into as many spaces as there are 
children in a division. .Number and place an example in 
each space. Each child takes a place and works the given 
example. When he has completed his problem, he raises 
his hand and steps aside. The teacher glances at the answer, 
and if it be correct, nods her head. The child erases his 
answer, leaving the problem as it originally stood, steps to 
another place, works the example there, and so on. Thus 
the children are constantly changing places, and each one 
has an opportunity to work all the problems in a compara 
lively short time. If the teacher has the answers on a slip of 
paper, it will save a great deal of time. 

Linear Measure In developing linear measure, the children 
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made inch and foot rulers from strips of cardboard. After 
getting the idea of yard, each child measured a yard on a 
piece of tape. This was his yard measure.¥- We used this 
yard measure in developing the rod, and marked a standard 
rod in different parts of the room. The children were then 
told to take home their yard measures and measure a string, 
rope, or tape a rod long. This they were to bring to school 
the next day. We tested this work by applying to the standard 
rod (which was marked on the floor) and, in alljbut two cases, 
the work done at home was found to be exact. Thus, each 
child was provided with a practical means for measuring, and, 
best of all, it was the work of his own hands. As each step 
was developed, a great deal of practical measuring was done. 
The children were very much interested and did a great deal 
of measuring outside of school. 


NOTH 





An Experience 

One day, when some pupils were studying out loud, I 
thought to shame them, and called them “ Chinese Children.” 
This had the opposite effect I desired; for several more 
immediately did it, thinking it great fun! ‘Then I was puz- 
zled. What todo next? How to carry out my original plan? 
Drop the “‘ Chinese ”’ part ? 

After a few minutes’ thought I said, “ Every Chinese boy 
may come and stand facing the school, for we all would like 
to see him.” 

Three or four came up; two had the good sense to be 
ashamed to stand forth as such. When they decided they 
would rather be an “American,” they were allowed to take 
their seats. Once afterwards it had to be tried again; since 
then I have had no trouble on that line. 

D. R. K. 


Calisthenics 

Play forms such an important part of a little child’s life, 
that the confinement of the first year in school must be 
brightened by frequent games and light calisthenics. 

While they enjoy the rigid discipline of, “ Right face, left 
face, forward bend,” etc., occasionally, their little tired, 
strained muscles need relaxation and free play many times 
during the day. 

They particularly enjoy “Gathering Apples,” and after 
wandering about the room for five minutes, they are de- 
lighted to present their imaginary bouquet to the one whom 
they love best. One thoughtful little fellow, with a perfectly 
radiant face, said the other day, “I’m going to take mine 
home to mother,” and you would have thought from his face 
and tone that he possessed a bouquet of the rarest orchids. 

Picking apples, pears, or plums is another favorite with 
my little people. With a basket on one arm, they mount 
their chairs, reach up into their “play” tree and pick only 
the choicest fruits, laying them carefully in their baskets. 

They enjoy playing they are trees, and with arms out- 
stretched, fingers moving rapidly, and bodies swaying, they 
whistle like the wind and laugh at the tempest they create. 
This is a great favorite with our Superintendent, and he often 
calls for it. 

Another rather active exercise is playing “ Grasshopper.” 
The children face their own chairs, and at a given signal hop 
over them, or sometimes they only jump forward in the aisle. 
Very often through the day they take a “minute nap,” as I 
call it. With heads cushioned on arms, placed on desks, 
and little eves fast closed, they just rest, and this one minute 
of relaxation does make work easier afterward. By the way, 
it helps the teacher out, as well. ee & * 
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Primary Work 


From New York City Schools 

















Folded wall pocket 








1906 


Booklet cover 


Nature study in mass 
957 Cauldwell Avenue, 
October 9, 1906. 





Dear Gladys, 
| should be very happy to have you spend an afternoon 
with me. Can you come next Friday at two o’clock? Please 
let me know as soon as possible. Sister will make us some 
cake. 
Affectionately yours 
HAttiz KEEMAN 








From life 


WILLIE (7 years) 








Spelling 


1 naming 11 bouncing 
2 velvet 12 second 

3. pansy 13 third 

} carly 14 fourth 

5 tired 15s bottom 
6 afterwards 16 dancing 
7 hungry 17 orange 
8 pity 18 lemon 

Q almost 19 first 

10 ©6quickly 20 fencing 


What a time Robert had to get the fish from his hook! 





: . : . vcours) 
Nature study in mass EVELYN (5 vears, 
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Chrysanthemum 








Noah’s ark 











Noah and the animals 


Invitation 
Miss Ruth Johnson requests the pleasure of the company 
of Miss Edith Elliot at a birthday party on Thursday next, 
at five o’clock. 16 Exeter Street, 
Thursday, September twentieth. 
Acceptance 
Miss Edith Elliot accepts with pleasure the kind invitation 
of Miss Ruth Johnson for Thursday next, at five o’clock. 
1o Commonwealth Avenue, 
Thursda* October fourth. 
10 years 


Flower pot 


At every turn the maples burn 
The quail is whistling free 
The partridge whirr and the frosted burrs 
Are dropping for you and me. 
JESSAMINE PHILLIPS (9 years) 


‘Transportation 



































oe 


Transportation 





Candlestick Umbrella 
iw 3154 Third Ave., 
* New York, Oct. 2, 1906 
Dear Friend, 


) TI 2? t odors rise Would you like to come over to my house? J am gving to cover my 

< ry le grapes sweet Odors Fire, books. Please come over at nine o’clock Saturday morning 

-) \ AY 2) At noon the roads all flutter Your friend, 
De With yellow butterflies. OLGA RyBICcKA 


~Ly 


<x From dewy lanes at morning, 
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Nature study 
| | 
: | 
* | 
* The owl and the pussy cat went to sea” 

ry x ° n ~ ¥ } 
Che Spider’s Story | 
. : : t \ 

{ am not a true insect. A true insect has three parts to its ait al Butterfly border 


body, and I have only two parts to my body. My body is 
long and thin. 

[ have eight long legs but I have no wings. My legs help 
me to travel about very quickly. 

[ weave a web of silk threads, which I spin out of my 
mouth. 
| ELLA 


3 ee ™ ” ‘ » ™ q 
i Horse, wagon and street lamp 
e Henry Hudson 
Henry Hudson sailed from Holiand in a sail boat called the 
Half Moon in the seventeenth century. He wished to be able 
to find the new passage to India, instead he entered into New 


York Harbor and saield on the river which bears his name 
now. 

When he returned in October, Hudson told them about 
the furs he got there. The Dutch when heard his story, 
quickly built trading posts in New York City. 

IRENE HOGAN (9 vears) 











Cutting and folding Primary design 








Ellis Island is the immi- 
gration bureau. Gov- 
ernor’s Island is the head- 
quarters of the military 
3 department. 

EDMUND (10 years) 






eis? o7 
Covtanors 
vPP Ea 


NEw yoah 
BAy 





Ellis Island Object drawing in-ink mass 








Boot “J can help mother” 








Ojbect Drawing Camp fire 
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Spelling 

T saucepan It opening 
2 coal-hod 12 gathered 
3 dustpan 13. pumpkin 
4 dipper 14 busily 

5 kettle 15 isles 

6 poker 16 beautiful 
7 stove 17 forenoon 
8 sieve 18 figures 

Q desert Ig concert 
10 oasis 20 molasses 


Gold fish 


The neighbors and family gathered together. 
Mary (9 years) 





Half apple 





Pose — rabbit 


= 





From copy 








Butterfly 
ne a do. An island is a body of land entirely sur- 
con St: Aunts Ave. . os rounded by water. 
Dec. 10, 1906. —— \ We live on Long Island. 
Dear Mary, 


“Fa / ; Lioyp F. 


December twenty-fourth will be my birthday. Mamma 
says that I may have a party. 
I should like to have you and your sister come with your 


dolls. 
We shall have lunch at one, and after that we shall play 
games. 
Your friend, 
E.tstr BECKMANN 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
ESTHER 











Nature study Dragon-fly 
° 
Landscape Landscape drawing from copy 


Netriz KAPLAN 











A Spring in England 


'(Reprintedj by request)} 

OETIC)prose is more delightful reading 
than prosaic poetry. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more charming illustra- 
tion of musical, rhythmic description 
than this famous passage in the twenty- 
second chapter of Blackmore’s immor- 
tal ‘ Lorna Doone.” 


“ The spring was in our valley now; 
Creeping first from shelter slyly 
In the pause of the blustering wind. 
There the lambs came bleating to her 
And the orchids lifted up, 
And the thin dead leaves of clover 
Lay for the new ones to spring through. 
Then the stiffest things that sleep, 
The stubby oak and stunted beech, 
Dropped their brown defiance to her, 
And prepared for soft reply— 
While her over eager children 
(Who had started forth to meet her 
Through the frost and shower of sleet), 
Catkin’d hazel, gold-gloved withy, 
Youthful elder, and old woodbine, 
| With all the tribe of good hedge-climbers 
re (Who must hasten while haste they may)— 
Hy Was there one of them that did not 
Claim the merit of coming first ? 
There she stayed and held her revel, 
As soon as the fear of frost was gone; 
All the air was a fount of freshness, 
And the earth of gladness, 
; And the laughing waters prattled 
Of the kindness of the sun.” 


I have thrown it into this form to 

emphasize its rhythm, because so many 

i of “‘ Lorna’s”’ readers seemed to have 

missed this oft recurring music of the great John Ridd’s 
“simple tale told simply.” 


Reproduction Stories for 


Second Grade 


L. F. ARMITAGE 
Paul’s Dog 


Paul had no brother or sister to play with, so one day his 
uncle brought him a dog. Paul soon grew very fond of 
Dash, who followed him about everywhere. One day, as 
they went to the woods to get nuts, Paul said, ‘‘Oh, Dash, 
I wish you knew more! I wish you could talk, like a boy. 
but you are only a dog.” 

Paul was so busy picking up nuts that he did not notice 
it was growing dark, and when he was ready to go home he 
could not see the path. He hunted and hunted, but kept 
getting farther into the woods. He thought he should have 
to stay there all night, but Dash pulled at his clothes with his 
teeth and at last led him into the right path. When they 
got home, Paul hugged him and said, “Dear Dash, I think 
you know a great deal. You know more than any boy.” 


Ruth and the Chickens 


Ruth was in the country for the first time. A hen had a 
family of six chickens and six ducks, and Ruth liked to watch 
them. It was fun to see the little ducks swim in the brook, 
but she did not see why the little chickens didn’t go into the 
water, too. She thought they were afraid. One day she 
said, “Little chickens, if you do not dare to swim you shall 
have a sail.” She got a wooden cover and then she caught 
two of the chickens and was going to stand them on it and 
put it in the brook. But just as she got to the brook they 
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said ‘Peep, peep!” so loudly that their mother heard them. 
She spread out her wings and came running, looking so cross 
that Ruth was afraid and ran to the house as fast as she 


could go. 
The Lost Baby 


One day our baby got lost. We all hunted for her. Papa 
went to the barn. Mamma went upstairs and looked in all 
the rooms. Alice ran down cellar, Fred ran to the attic, 
Aunt Kate went down the street. 

At last a little laugh was heard in the kitchen and we all 
ran. Where do you think we found her? A big basket of 
clean clothes had been taken from the line and brought in 
and was placed on the table. Sitting in the bottom, nearly 
hidden by the clothes, was baby. She was rubbing her eyes, 
for she had been asleep. 


David’s Snow Boy 


David made a big snow boy in his yard. ‘I will call him 
my snow brother and play with him,” he said. No children 
lived near,him, so he,hadJto play alone. The boy stayed 
there two days, for it was cold. David played he was a boy 
and talked to him. The third day one leg broke and he fell 
down. David picked him up, made a snow bed for him, 
then he played doctor and mended the leg. He kept him a 
week, mending every part that melted and had great fun 
playing doctor. 


Wanted 


A thousand — ten thousand — teachers to tell me within 

a month what they particularly desire to see in serial form in 

PRIMARY EDUCATION next year. I am planning for it and 

I want your opinions very, very much indeed. Will you tell 

me? Or shall the usual teacher-silence follow this request ? 
THE Eprtor 





*TIS SPRING-TIME. 


Cuas. E. Boyp. 
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Nature when she adds difficulties adds brains. 
—Emerson 
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The Camera in School 


HERBER’ LEATHER, Principal, Manchester, England 


In how many schools is the camera used? or how many 
teachers have even considered its claims to usefulness? 

Assuming that a®schoolfis equipped withYa camera, let 
us examine in some detail the advantages to be gained from 
its operation. Perhaps in no other subject will it be of more 
service than in nature study. In the kindergarten or lower 
primary grades where the cycle of the seasons is taken, repre- 
sentations of some familiar scene —a favorite lane in the 
country, ora corner of the park in a town — will bring more 
forcibly to; young minds essential points of similarity or 
difference, than any quantity of elaborate word-painting. 

At the same time, the black and white effects of the photo- 
graphs present_an agreeable alternative to the gaudy illustra- 
tions which too often disfigure the walls of our school-rooms. 

A little experience with the camera will enable the teacher 
to produce excellent representations of the various stages in 
germination, flowering, and fruition, taken preferably from 
the plants which have been used as subjects of nature lessons 
for the children, as then a more complete series is obtained 
for recapitulating the work at a subsequent period. In this 
connection it is quite possible to secure a set of nature copies 
suitable either for freehand drawing, brush work or design 
exercises, and reliable in every detail. 

Many teachers secure similar effects by impressing leaves 
on colored sensitized paper, but this method is limited in 
scope to such objects as admit of an entire surface being 
flattened, as in ferns and various leaves. 

For nature study lessons in winter time, such sets of pro- 
gressive photographs are invaluable on account of the fact 
that each stage of growth can be taken in natural succession 
from spring to autumn. 

Views secured during local holiday rambles with the pupils 
afford numerous opportunities of illustrating the geography 
lesson in an interesting form. How much meaningless 
repetition of definitions, oral and written, might be avoided 
by presenting comprehensive examples of physical features 
gained in this way? And how much effort might be saved 
for other lessons? 

Holidays spent farther afield, present the opportunity of 
supplementing the series by the inclusion of places having 
historical or other interests. Such views provide the basis 
of a most instructive collection for the pupils, and one which 
may constantly be renewed. 

When the examples have become sufficiently numerous, 
a class album could be formed under the supervision of each 
instructor, and the co-operation of the pupils can be secured 
by inviting them to contribute to it. 

- Many teachers now make a practice of recording all strik- 
ing scenes met with during a holiday. These are afterwards 
developed and mounted in neat little books, which are pre- 
sented as souvenirs to deserving pupils. 

There must be thousands of instructors in our country 
who might, by keeping a permanent record of their holiday 
tours at home and abroad, give to their pupils a share of the 
joy of travel. 

As a factor in training the power of observation, especially 
in the study of nature, the camera is invaluable alike to 
teachers and pupils, while the fascination of selecting, record- 
ing, and’developing suitable subjects is one which may be 
sustained ‘throughout the cycle of the seasons. In senior 
classes, where the children are not prevented on the score 
of expense, the love of nature and independent research 
may well be encouraged by means of a camera club; very 
little encouragement is needed on account of the charm pre- 

sented hy the hobby; experience suggests that an occasional 
prize for excellent work will provide all the stimulus required. 

To the teacher who thinks of taking up the subject of 
photography an immense field of interest opens out, not the 
least being that which suggests such possibilities of improv- 
ing our educational methods. 


It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battles go, the day how long, 

Faint not; fight on! To-morrow comes the song, 
Be strong! —Maltbie- Davenport-Babcock 
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Kaster Lily 





Lily pattern for children to copy 


M. B, LInn 





As the Days Go By IV 


Planned for March and April 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 

HE lessons that may be taught in March, are so 
rich in suggestion that it would be strange indeed, 
should the work in observation, language, and imagery 
not lead into various lines of original expression (pan- 

tomime, free-play, realistic drawing, and composition), and 
bring to each day’s program the interest and enjoyment so 
essential to the life and well-being of the school. 


March 


Name Derivation The first month of the old Roman year; the 
month of Mars, or Martius; nanied for the Roman god Mars. 

Mars was called the giver of light, the opener of the new year, the 
sender of rain, the giver of fertility and increase. In some sections, 
he was called the god of the land, of agriculture, and of the flocks. 
(The woodpeckers were considered by the Romans as the sacred 
birds of Mars.) 

[In France, March — following the Roman calendar — was con- 
sidered the first month of the year, until 1564, when it became the 
third month, according to the new calendar, which gave January the 
first place. Scotland did not adopt the new calendar until 1599, 
while England clung to the old form until 1752. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, March was called the “stormy month,” 
the “rugged month.” 

The old English and Scottish peasantry had a proverb, which de- 
scribed March as borrowing three days from April. 


“The first it shall be wind and weet (wet) 
The next it shall be snaw (snow) and sleet; 
The third it shall be sic (such) a freeze 
Shall gar (cause) the birds stick to the trees.’ 


It has been disputed, however, whether these days in question were 
the last three days of March or the first three days of April; hence the 
term “borrowing,” or “‘borrowed” days, for, still another saying tells 
us that — 

“March borrowed from Averill 
Three days and they were ill!” 


Among the ancients, dry weather in March was considered favor- 
able to the production of grain in clayey land; thus a “dusty March” 
held the promise of a plenteous season, while a “wet March” was 
predictive of destruction to the crops — wheat and rye. 
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An old proverb, to this effect, declares “A bushel of March dust is 


worth a king’s ransom.” 


WIND 
(Old Rhyme) 
Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it 
And into rolls make it, 
And bring us some hot in the morn. 


Nore — Refer to the windmills of Holland and other sections of the 


Netherlands where the mills are used — through the agency of the 
wind — not only to pump water, drain the land, crush stone, but to 
grind the corn and grain. 


SUGGESTIVE ‘TOPICS 


Wind is air in motion. Wind is measured by its velocity, 
viz., 7 miles an hour, gentle air; 14 miles an hour, a light 
breeze; 21 miles, a good steady breeze; 40 miles, a gale; 
60 miles,a heavy storm; 80 to too miles, a hurricane sweeping 
everything before it. 


Notre — Encourage the children to watch the daily paper for the 
weather bulletin, which, usually, gives the velocity of the wind during 
~or just after — a storm. 


STORM PICTURE 


“The clouds are scudding across the sky, 
A misty light is on the sea; 
The wind in the shrouds has a wintry tune 
And the foam is flying free.”’ 


Nore — Secure a collection of pictures depicting storms at sea. 
Lead the class to realize —as far as possible — what is meant by 
“‘scudding across the sky’’; to try to imagine how the wind might 
sound when it plays a “wintry tune among the shrouds.” Contrast 
the conception of this sound with that of the ‘voice of the breeze among 
the pines” in summer. Contrast the conception of what is meant by 
the foam “flying free’? with the pictures the memory furnishes of the 
light mist from a fountain playing in midsummer, or of the spray dash- 
ing upon a rocky sea coast. 


VARIETIES OF WIND 


Seamen divide winds in relation to sirengih, namely: faint 
air, light air, gentle breeze, fresh breeze, gentle gale, moderate 
gale, brisk gale, fresh gale, strong gale, hard gale, storm, 
hurricane. These winds are determined by the amount and 
kind of sail a ship can safely carry. 


CAUSES OF WIND 


Wind — directly or indirectly — is caused by changes of 
temperature. 

Air from a warm region, being lighter, ascends; air from a 
colder region, being heavier, descends. The two currents of 
air — one, blowing from a warmer to a colder section, occupy- 
ing the upper region, the other blowing from a colder to a 
warmer and flowing along the surface of the earth — will 
continue to blow, until, mingling, they become of a uniform 
temperature, and equilibrium is thus established. 


Notre — Have simple experiments tried to test the temperature of 
air near the floor, near the ceiling, midway between, and at various 
points between the floor and the ceiling. 

In an informal way, make the class somewhat familiar with the 
construction and the use of a thermometer. Try simple experiments 
to show the rise and the fall of the mercury in the tube. 

In connection with air currents, guide the thought of the class to the 
need and use of “dampers” in stoves and furnaces; to the meaning of 
the expression a “good draft” to the chimney; what is meant by 
sitting in “‘a draft”; to the effect produced by using a bellows or “ blow- 
ing” with the breath when the fire does not kindle well; to the reason 
for blowing upon or waving a “slow-match” when celebrating with 
firecrackers upon the Fourth of July. 

NotE — Here a very valuable and practical lesson may be given 
upon presence of mind, in case of accidents with fire — to remember 
flames must be smothered to put them out — that rolling over in th 
grass to shut out the air; covering the flames with wraps, rugs, etc., 
for the same purpose; deadening the flame with dry flour, if in the 
kitchen, all are means to be employed; and to remember not to run 
— in case of fire about the clothing — for running creates a current 
of air to feed the flame, just as rushing out-of-doors would be the 
worst possible thing to do in a similar case. 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STORY OF THE WINDS 


A brief reference to the “Siege of Troy,” in the “ Wander- 
ings of Ulysses.” The joy Ulysses felt at the thought of 
returning to his wife and son, from whom he had been sepa- 
rated for so many years. 

The setting sail of Ulysses and his fleet. ‘The arrival at the 
floating island, where King olus lived in his beautify] 
palace. 

The hospitality shown by King AZolus. His pleasure in 
listening to the accounts of Ulysses’ adventures and exploits. 

The great power that had been given to AZolus whereby he 
could manage the various winds, causing them to blow or 
to be calm, at his pleasure or will. 

Ulysses’ departure with his fleet. The gift of A®olus at 
parting. 

The huge bag described — its contents (all the winds un- 
favorable to the voyage), the manner of securing its contents 
(tied tightly with a silver cord, -0 not even the slightest breeze 
could escape). 

The favorable wind allowed to fulfil its mission of bearing 
the fleet homeward to Ulysses’ own land. 

Ulysses’ faithful watch for nine days and nights; his weari- 
ness; his succumbing to sleep on the tenth day. 

The envy and the curiosity of the sailors over the gift from 
fEolus. Their belief that the bag contained gold and silver, 
which they desired to have a part of. 

The dishonorable action of the sailcrs in loosening the silver 
cord. The disastrous result, as the adverse winds rushed 
forth, 

The beating about of the fleet; the raging winds and waves. 
The driving of the fleet back to the island where olus lived. 
Molus’ blaming of Ulysses. His refusal to help him further. 

The slow, tedious departure of the fleet from the island. 
The labor and toil of the sailors in rowing, in the absence of 
a favorable wind. 


Nore — “The Wanderings of Ulysses” is a most interesting book 
from which to cull bits to interest the children in Greek mythology. 
The same myths may be found, in a less connected form in Haw- 
thorne’s “ Wonder Book” and ‘Tanglewood Tales.” 


FABLES AND DESCRIPTIVE POEMS 
Suggestions 


“The Wind and the Sun” never fails to interest the children, 
and may be utilized for pantomime action, language expres- 
sion, and for imaginative drawing — one sketch showing the 
traveler struggling to withstand the onslaughts of the wind, 
the other showing the traveler, overcome by the heat of the 
sun, forced to discard his cloak. 

“The Wind in a Frolic,” William Hewitt, gives a most vivid 
description in a series of rapidly changing word pictures, 
which may become most realistic as the imagination becomes 
awakened. As results, a series of simple compositions or of 
original drawings may often be secured through this study of 
the pranks of the March wind, whether “sweeping with a 
bustle through the town,” “creaking the signs,” “ whisking 
off bonnets,” “overturning gingerbread stalls,’ “scattering 
apples and oranges,” “ blustering through the fields,” “hum- 
ming through the reeds on the river’s banks,” “roaring 
through the forest,” “bending and breaking the branches of 
the oaks,” or “rushing out over the billowy sea (with stagger- 
ing ships and little boats darting to and fro”). 


Notre — Additional descriptive poems to awaken the power of 
imagery may be found in the “Children’s Book of Poetry” v1. 
‘Which Way does the Wind Blow?” “Written in March,” “Chim- 
ney-Tops.” 


INDUSTRIES DEPENDENT UPON THE WIND 


Commerce and shipping interests, general transportation 
through water-ways; fishing fleets, general fishing interests; 
irrigation of the soil (windmills); maple sugar industries — 
dependent upon the sap-rising. 


Note — Curious customs among other nations or among semr 
civilized people. Attaching sails to wheel-barrows (China and Japan) 
to ice-boats (Holland). Attaching kites to fishing nets (among som 
of the tribes of the Pacific) — the power to keep the kite at Just the 
right height, to maintain its proper position in the water, requires 
no little skill on the part of the person manipulating it. 
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MARCH, THE HARBINGER OF SPRING 
Memory GEM 
“The bud is in the bough and the leaf is in the bud.” 
Suggestions 
A series of observation lessons upon the rising of sap 


denoted by the swelling leaf and flower buds, the “turning 
green” of twigs, etc. — may be based upon the thought sug- 


‘vested in the preceding quotation. 


Note — Buds should be brought into the school-room and placed 
in‘bottles of water in a sunny window — a bit of charcoal in the water 
will keep it fresh and sweet. 


Memory GEM 


“Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kindhearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets!” 
Nore — Encourage the children to seek for the first signs of spring 


under the leaves and leaf mould where, safely hidden, Nature's 
gifts of the early spring lie waiting for eager fingers to find them. 
SIGNS OF SPRING 

Aboul the Jjarm ‘The ploughing of fields, the sowing of 
seeds; the “burning over” of land, clearing up of rubbish 
(bonfires), fertilizing the soil; trimming off dead branches 
and limbs from shrubs and trees. 

About the house Painting, papering, whitewashing, spring- 
cleaning; the taking off of storm doors and windows, the 
packing away of heavy woollen clothing, furs, etc. 

Among the children Kite flying, jumping rope, playing 
marbles, rolling hoop,_tossing ball, etc. 

Among the birds ‘The return from the south (the bluebird’s 
song, the woodpecker’s tapping); the selecting of nesting 
places, the gathering of material for nest-building. 

In the woods, fields, and gardens ‘The awakening of insects, 
reptiles, and hibernating animals from winter sleep; the 
emerging from winter quarters. The peeping forth of the 
snowdrop and crocus; the awakening of the “pussies” on 
the willows, etc. 


THE MaArcH WIND 


Suggestion Utilize for word-pictures, for voice training, language, 


paraphrasing, and dictation. 


The March Wind must a rover be, 

But whither, whither goeth he? 

I hear him speed so swiftly by 

His broad wings seem to sweep the sky. 


I wonder why he goes so fast, 

I feel him soaring, soaring past, 

Till, swooping downward, trail he must 
His weary pinions in the dust. 


He seems to take his wildest flight 
Upon some boisterous, stormy night. 
I hear — tho’ cannot see — him fly 
Across the broad expanse of sky. 


I think he wanders far from home, 
And loves away, away to roam, 
Beyond, beyond the highest hill, 
For oft the air is calm and still. 


Ere long, I hear his broad wings whir, 
That — sweeping — set the air astir, 
On, on he comes, then rushing past 

I feel the cold and searching blast. 


I listen, and I wonder where 
He cleaves the clear and frosty air, 
Until I hear, across the sky, 
The sweep of pinions drawing nigh. 


The March Wind comes, the March Wind goes, 
In clouds. the dust oft circling blows, 

But when dear April comes to stay, 

The March Wind flies o’er hills away. — A. B. B. 
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Worp Stupy — SYNONYMS 


1 ‘To wander — rove; whither where; speed hurry, hasten; 
swiftly — quickly, hurriedly; 
2 Soar — to mount, to fly high; to swoop — to dart downward; 


to trail — to drag; pinions — wings of great size, length, and strength. 

3 Wild — bold, reckless; flight — movement through the air; 
boisterous —— noisy, unruly, untamed; expanse — stretch of sky. 

4 Calm peaceful; without motion. 

5 Whir — sound as if cutting the air; astir—in motion; blast 

- a sweeping, rushing, current of air. 

6 Cleave — to cut through with sharp strong strokes. 

7 Circling — to move in curves like a circle. 

PARAPHRASE 


The March Wind must be a rover, but where does he go? 
I hear him go by so swiftly that his broad wings seem to 
sweep the sky. 


I wonder why he goes so fast! I can feel him in the air as 
he goes soaring past. 

When he grows tired he swoops downward, and trails his 
pinions in the dust. 


It is always upon some noisy, boisterous night that the 
March Wind takes his wildest flight. I can hear him, but 
I cannot see him, as he flies across the broad sky. 


He often roams beyond the highest hill. He loves to wan- 
der far from home. Then the air is calm and still about us, 


Before long, I hear the whir of his broad wings. They set 
the air astir, as he comes sweeping by. Then I feel the cold, 
searching blast. 


I wonder where he is cleaving his way through the clear, 
frosty air. I listen, until I hear the sweep of his pinions 
across the sky, as he draws nearer and nearer. 


The March Wind comes and goes, while the dust blows, 
circling in clouds through the air. 

When dear April comes to stay with us, March Wind will 
fly away over the hills. There he will stay till another year. 


SPELLING DRILL 


Storm, chill, frost, speed — add y; go, speed, sweep, seem — add 
eth; whither — change wh to th; speedy, weary — change y to 7 and 
add'ly; wander — add s, ed, er, ing; wonder — add s, ed, ing, ment; 
often, oft; sweep, chill, rush, roam, swoop, soar, speed, trail, listen, 
draw, hear — add ing; fast — change the initial f to p, bl; night 
change the initial », to /, 71. 

Words used to express direction or space — across, beyond, whither, 
whence, away, past, far, nigh, downward, by. 

Contrasts — calm, still; boisterous, stormy, astir. 

Words denoting motion — speed, sweep, soar, whir, swoop, trail, 
fly, wander, roam, cleave, circle (circling). 

Sense Perceptions — feel, hear, listen. 

Mental States — to think, to wonder. 





Helps 

Some children find certain letters difficult to write, as, 
b, j, k, and others. This difficulty may be quickly overcome 
by the teacher writing the letter very large on the blackboard 
and having the child write over it again and again. When 
the letter gets pretty broad, erase and have the child write it 
alone. Figures which are difficult for the child to make may 
be taught in the same way. 

I have also found this plan excellent in teaching spelling. 
The writing of such words as bird, busy, brown, etc., is very 
puzzling to some little people. I write the word very large, 
with the letters rather far apart, and have the child write over 
it several times. Then erase and write alone. 

In teaching the spelling of such words as the names of the 
months, days of the week, etc., to little children, we have 
found that profitable seat work consists of a large sheet on 
which the word to be learned is written with a rubber pen, 
and a box of lentils or corn to outline it. Used week after 
week, the children find it easy to write with a pencil that which 
they have written many times with corn. 

PRIMARY 
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And, by and bye, 
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HOW THE PUSSY WILLOWS CAME. 


There was a flood long years ago, 
Or so the people say, 

It rained and ruined from dark grey clouds 
For many a weary day. 


The cats and kittens ran and ran 
To find a warm, dry spot, 

The large ones reached a mountain high, 
The little ones could not. 


But, by a brooklet, as they passed, 
They saw a row of trees, 

And, feeling tired, cola, and wet, 
They climbed up into these. 


Each kitten found a little branch 
And curled up in a heap, 

And, before many hours had passed, 
They ail were fast asleep. 


The storm it raged and waves dashed high, 
And then the kittens all 

Were covered o'er with soft, brown mud, 
And looked just like a ball. 


At last the storm came to an end, 
The sun shone from thé sky, 

The mud that covered up each puss 
Became quite hard and dry. 


And then small bits began to fall, 
'Tiil one could clearly see 

Soft spots of grey and yellow fur, 
As plainly as conld be. 


out popped their heads, 
The mud all fell away, 

And there sat pussies in a row 
Of yellow, white and grey. 


And, in the meadow by the brook, 
If you should look to see, 

You'd still find pussies grey and white 
Up in each willow tree. 


Mar Sphaf ome 
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The Book in Nature Study 


To’give‘an idea of the attitude of a great number of teachers 
in nature’study work, I can only cite an instance where it 
happened _to come under my notice. I had been engaged by 
the Educational Association of a large city to deliver a number 
of lectures on Nature, and at the same time to talk to the 
teachers, in sections, outlining typical lessons for .their use 
in the class-room. To make the work as valuable as possible, 
it was arranged that I should have some field days about 
the"middle of spring when migration was at its best. Natu- 
rally I was worried, as I feared I could hardly do good work 
with the number that would take advantage of field work, 
and my indoor classes had run into the hundreds. My sur- 
prise was very great when I found on my first outing day, a 
perfect day in May, without a fleck in the sky and the trees 
‘all tender green, that I had just fifteen teachers waiting for 


me at the end of the trolley line. This was not an exceptional 
day; the others showed about the same number of teachers. 
They were willing{to sit under my talks and lectures and 
borrow information;to use in their class-rooms, just as they 
made use of the books, but they were not willing to sense it 
rationally. Now, I do not mean that these teachers were 
lazy or that they lacked interest in their chosen profession, 
for such was not the case. I knew any number of them quite 
well and saw them doing hard and persistent work, but it 
was from the book viewpoint continually. When I went 
into their rooms, I found them using my Nature Study lessons 
exactly as I had given them. Of course, they were a “misfit,” 
because the teacher did not, could not have my personality 
or;mental “twist”; while if she had used her own material 
in her own way instead of mine, it would have satisfied the 
children much more. The child recognizes what belongs to 
the teacher as readily as does the adult. 
— James Speed in Home and School 
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Song of the March Wind 


A. BB. 
All rights reserved 
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1. Hark, the March Wind com - eth ver - y near 
2. March Wind, I can ver - y, ver y soon 
3. March Wind, I can seem to hear you say, 
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Yet we feel no fear, When his voice we _ hear, 
May - be some fine day I may ask to. stray 
Yet, be - fore I go I shall want to know, 
With expression 
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Swedish Folk-Melody 
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Hear his whis - tle loud and clear, 
Learn to whis - tle that same tune, 
“Come, and help me pipe my lay,” 
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Language in Second Grade 
EMMA Gray, Morristown, N. J. 
(Concludea from February number) 


Reproduction 


' E will suppose that while the children were at 
W work upon the Dictation Lessons, the teacher gave 
them — with a view to reproduction—a _ simple 
story of Indian life, a simple little Thanksgiving 
story without much history, and a Christmas story. When 
stories for reproduction are given to young children, it is 
better not to enter too much into detail, as the child may be 
much more impressed with the unimportant than the impor- 
tant. This may be particularly so in second grade, as the 
children are too young to discriminate. Give to the child 
about what you would like to have them give back to you. 
The giving of the story is the place to make the child in love 
with his subject. Children will never be more interested than 
the teacher, and you must expect to receive about what you 
give. 

As we have said at the close of the Dictation Lessons, we 
have three stories ready for reproduction. This will be a 
new era to the children. New interests, new work, and re- 
newed ambition. In the Dictation the object had suggested 
the thought. Now, they have to search around in their little 
minds to see what they remember of the stories the teacher 
has taught them; and the teacher will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to know how much of an impression she has made in 
telling her story. 

Of course, in these reproductions the Class Story Method 
(given in a previous article) must be used. As we have said, 
two places must be prepared upon the blackboard, one for 
sentences to be improved, and one for the accepted sentences. 
From little children in second grade, probably not more than 
four or five lines can be secured at one lesson. These four 
or five lines of accepted work are beautifully written upon 
board by teacher, and copied first thing in the morning by 
children, on that nice paper. The teacher now plans with 
the children, and they decide to write six Class Stories for 
their next booklet. ‘Won’t your mothers be surprised when 
she sees all the work you will take home in June?” Little Mary 
Pipes out, “We have two whole books already.” How 
thankful we are that those precious lessons are not in the 
waste-paper basket. . 

With four or five lines written each day, it may require a 
week to finish a “Class Story.” Will not the children lose 
interest? No, not if the teacher doesn’t. It would be a poor 
Carpenter who would become discouraged when he had just 
completed the foundation of his house. - Now, we are ready 


for the frame work, and let us aim for perfection, even though 
we know we will fall far short. 

While the three stories already told are being written, the 
other three will be given. In second grade give nothing but 
the boyhood of Lincoln and Washington. Don’t dwell on 
railsplitter, hatchet, and cherry-tree. The cherry-tree story 
will do very well for grade one; there they can illustrate, cut, 
and sew the memorable hatchet, cherries, and tree. But we 
want a real character sketch; one that will make these dis- 
tinguished boys ideal to the children. A story that will mgke 
them admire and love the name of Washington and Lincoln. 

For the last reproduction story, which can be arranged to 
come in March, let them write a story on winds. Not a real 
scientific lesson, to be sure. First have an oral lesson. Tell 
them you want them to write a real funny story. Let them 
tell all the funny things they have ever seen the wind do, and 
all the funny things they have ever heard of its doing. Yes, 
they can tell some of the uses of the wind. When you have 
drawn from the class all they know about it, read to them the 
little poem, “The Wind in a Frolic.” Tell them you want 
them to observe as you read how many things the wind did in 
the little poem. You will see them keep tally on their fingers. 
It is surprising how much little folks can remember when 
their little minds are put to it. 

' Now you have all the unclassified knowledge you want for 
your class story on winds, and on the skilful questioning of 
the teacher depends the logical development of the story. 

This story completed, our next booklet is finished, daintily 
tied, with pretty cover, and carefully laid away until next 
June, which is a great delight to the children. Pictures for 
the class stories will add to the interest. 


IMAGINARY STORIES 


In the spring much of the teacher’s time, in oral lessons, 
will be given to nature work. This is the time to teach the 
children how to write imaginary stories. 

Pictures in this work are of great importance. A small 
picture for each child adds greatly to the interest. “What! 
Forty pictures of the same kind?” “Yes. ‘Wherever 
there’s a will, there’s a way.’” Tell the children you want 
some pretty advertising cards, and the cards will come in 
until many times there are more than forty. Cut off the 
printed matter and you have a pretty picture for your story. 
Begin collecting your pictures early in the year. It is another 
thing to have the children interested in. Another way to get 
pictures of the same kind is to take cast-off reading books, 
fumigate them, and cut out the pictures. “Is that hygienic?” 
It is more so than the last time the books were used, for they 
were not then fumigated. 

If some teachers find it impossible to procure a picture for 
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each child, a large picture can be put before the class. Lf the 
teacher is in good spirits these imaginary stories will be real 
fun. Make-believe things are always interesting to children. 
We will suppose a picture is put before them in which is a 
boy, with a stick in his hand, a dog, a tree, a stone, a fence, 
and some grass. 


“Oh, dear! The Class Story Method?” 


Why, of course. What do these little things know about 
writing an imaginary story that would amount to anything. 
It would be written in first, second, and third person. Ques- 
tions asked and unanswered. It would be anything but 
satisfactory. 

Teacher stands before the class ready for action. 

Teacher Well, children, what is the most important thing 
you see in the picture? 

Pupil The boy. 

Then what do you think we would better write our story 
about ? 

The boy. 

Very well. Then we must think we have before us a real 
live boy who can do things. What is the first thing we 
should like to know about this boy ? 

Who he is. 

Whom shall we say? (The children begin to look around 
the school-room with a twinkle in the eye, ando ne of the 
favorite boys will be named as our representative.) Very 
well; the boy about whom we are going to talk is Harry Smith. 
What next do you think we want to know about Harry 
Smith ?” 

Where he lives and what he is going to do. 

It is easy enough for you to tell where Harry lives, but 
not so easy to tell what he is going to do. All look at the 
picture, and in your story try to make use of everything you 
see in the picture. Judging from the picture, what time of 
year do you think it is? 

Fall. 

Look at the sky in the picture and decide what kind of 
weather it is. 

Clear. 

Look at the tree and see if you can tell from its shape 
what kind of a tree it is. 

Apple tree. 

Do you suppose there are any apples on this tree? 
There are none to be seen in the picture. 

Yes, apples are ripe in*the fall. 

Do you know any reason for Harry’s having that stick 
in his hand? 

That is a club to knock off apples. 

Is Harry alone? 

His dog is with him. 

How does the grass look in the picture? 

It looks high. 

Would that make any difference to Harry? 

Yes, when he knocked off an apple it got lost in the tall 
grass. 

What could we say about the fence? You know we the 
going to say something about everything we see in the picture. 

The apple Harry knocked off went over the fence. 

Now, what could we say funny about Harry and the 
stone? 

Harry fell over the stone. 

How did Harry come to do such a thing as that? 

He ran in such a hurry, to get over the fence, to get 
the apple, that he did not see the stone. 

Did Harry hurt himself ? 

He bruised his shins. 

What did the dog do when Harry fell? 

At first the dog barked, and then he went up to Harry and 
looked sorry. 

Did Harry get the apples? 

When his shins stopped hurting, Harry got over the fence 
and got the apples. 

What did Harry do then? 

He and his dog went home. 

What did Harry do with his apples? 

_ He ate the small ones, and took the nice large ones to his 
mother. 
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Zr. Now we ought to get a very nice story from what you 
have told me. We will look at what we have written on the 
board and see how we can arrange it in a story. Harry, are 
your shins well enough to help us? I am glad you took the 
nice large apples to your mother. 1 wouldn’t think much of 
a boy who would give her the small ones. 


Brest ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ASKED 

The boy. 
Who he is. 
Where he lives, and what he is going to do. 
Fall. 
Clear. 
Apple tree. 
Yes, apples are ripe in the fall. 
That is a club to knock off apples. 
His dog is with him. 
The grass looks high. 

11 Yes, when he knocked off the apple it got lost in the 
tall grass. 

12 The apples Harry knocked off went over the fence. 

13 Harry fell over the stone. 

14 Heran in such a hurry, to get over the fence to get the 
apples, that he did not see the stone. 

15 He bruised his shins. 

16 At first the dog barked, and then he went up to Harry 
and looked sorry. 

17. When his shins stopped hurting, Harry got over the 
fence and got the apples. 

18 Then he and his dog went home. 

19 He ate the small apples, and took the nice large ones 
home to his mother. 


OO CON AN AW WD + 
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ARRANGEMENT 

Tr. The first thing we have on the board is — the boy. 
You say he is the important thing you are to talk about, so I 
will put a little mark by the first number to show we are 
through with that. The next number says — Who he is. 
You told me he was Harry Smith, so I may mark off number 
two. Number three wants to know where Harry Smith lives, 
and what he is going to do. Who can tell me where he lives? 

P. Harry Smith lives in Jonestown. 

Who will tell me where he is going? 

He is going after apples. 

Can you not in this sentence tell me what time of year 
he is going, in what kind of weather he is going, where he 
was going, and whether he went alone? Suppose we tell 
when and the kind of weather first. 

One clear day in the fall. 

What word could we use instead of the word clear that 
would tell us the kind of a day, and what word do we often 
use instead of fall? Now whocan give me the first part 
of this sentence ? 

One beautiful day in autumn. 

Doesn’t that sound well? What happened? 

Harry Smith went for apples. 

I thought you were going to tell me where he went and 
if he were alone. 

One beautiful day in autumn, Harry Smith took his dog 
and went out in the country for apples. 

That is very good; but we have used in the first sentence 
“Harry Smith.” Will it sound well to use the words “Harry 
Smith” in our next sentence? What word can we use in- 
stead of Harry’s name? 

He. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ACCEPTED SENTENCES 

Harry Smith lives in Jonestown. One beautiful day in 
autumn he took his dog and went out in the country for 
apples. He had a long walk over the fields, but was delighted 
when he saw the apple tree, full of nice ripe apples. 

He picked up a club, and knocked off some apples. They 
got lost in the tall-grass, so Harry had hard work to find them. 
The next time Harry threw up his club, the apples went over 
the fence. He'ran in such a hurry, to get over the fence to get 
the apples, that he did not see a big stone, and he fell over It, 
and bruised his shins. 

At first the dog barked, but when he saw Harry was hurt, 
he went up to him and looked sorry. 
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When his shins stopped hurting, he climbed over the fence 
and got the apples. Then he and his dog went home. 

Harry ate the small apples, and took the nice large ones 
home to his mother. 


Enough is written to show the method, so will just give the 
arrangement of the material drawn from the children. 

After a number of imaginary class stories have been written, 
and just at the close of the year, give each child a different 
picture, and let them try their little wings by writing an 
original story. 

In the writing of the original story, the teacher is more than 
busy. Each child is furnished with picture, paper, sharp 
pencil, and each a little slip of paper, all the same size, so that 
the teacher can slip a little elastic band around them, and keep 
them for further use. Each child is allowed, one at a time, 
to tip-toe up to the teacher’s desk and ask her to write any 
word they want to use but cannot spell. They must be al- 
lowed to ask any questions about dividing words, or if they 
are not sure of a capital; in fact, at this time the teacher is a 
Bureau of Information. A little seven-year-old stepped up 
to the teacher and said, “I spelled the true God with capital 
and the wooden god with a little letter. Was that right?” 
Her attention had never been called to the way the w.oden 
god should be spelled. It was her own little mind at work. 
Wouldn’t any teacher feel like embracing a little child that 
was doing that kind of thinking? These little slips of paper, 
on which the spelling is written by the teacher, will furnish 
spelling lessons for some time, and words right from the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary. 

These imaginary picture stories form our last booklet. 
Have we not done a nice lot of work? There it is to show for 
itself. To the right kind of parents, these booklets are 
treasures. Yes, one mother said her little girl kept hers 
wrapped up in a cloth, so afraid was she that something 
would happen to it. 


“What a Prosy Method!” 


Perhaps so. How prosy depends much upon the teacher. 
We must have a good deal of prose before we are prepared to 
enjoy the poetry. If the prose is too highly seasoned, we are 
in danger of making the children mental dyspeptics, and 
putting them in a condition that will unfit them for either 
prose or poetry. 

It is not right to train the children to think that the teacher 
carries a magic wand, and that all she needs to do is to smile 
sweetly, wave her wand, and the lesson is done. Neither 
should children be told a lesson is good when it isn’t. Even 
young children should be taught to discriminate between 
good and poor. 

Let them enter the school-room with the idea that they 
have entered a work-shop, and that what they: accomplish 
depends much upon their own efforts. 

We hope to be allowed space for one little story, written by a 
little boy seven years old, who has been nourished on our 
class story method. Home training does often make a differ- 
ence, but in this case the home training would be a detriment 
rather than a help. The child is restless and full of mischief. 
In doing number work, he always has time to punch a neigh- 
bor; but give him a story to write and he seems oblivious to 
everything around him. Previous to this lesson, there had 
been a little talk between teacher and pupil, on the beauties 
of nature. The story is an original reproduction, written in 
third grade. The composition is just as the child gave it: 


BEAUTIES OF THE WORLD 


Summer is the best time of all. The birds, sing their merry songs, 
and the flowers come out in their beautiful colors, and the grass and 
the trees blow and have a merry time together, and the leaves dance 
about on the trees. 

The birds sing their sweetest songs, and the brooks sing their sweetest 
hymns, as they go along merrily down the hill, and they all have a very 
good time playing along. 

y The squirrels romp and play among the branches, and the rabbits 
Jump and play around the ground. 

The squirrels, the rabbits, and brooks, and birds all seem to play 
together. 

The robin is a very pretty bird and his songs are very beautiful. 
Everybody likes the robin. 

She takes good care of her little ones, and she feeds them as nicely 
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as any bird in the world. The blewbird is another pretty bird that 
takes care of all her dear little ones, and takes care of all the eggs she 
has laid, and she goes out and finds food for her baby birds that stay 
at home all the time. The squirrels gather nuts so they can have 
food for winter. And then, there is the red white and blew eagle, 
our United States bird. 


ROBERT Damitz (Age 7) 


Did ever bird in song pour out his little soul more beautifully 
than has this little seven-year-old? Is there anything lacking 
in his mental picture? Is there any doubt about his being in 
love with his subject? That last sentence in itself is worth a 
whole dollar. Evidently he had finished his composition, 
and then that little seed of patriotism, which at some time had 
been sown, had taken root, and pushed itself up into his little 
mind, just in time for him to tack on that last sentence. Of 
course, so important a bird must not be slighted. 

Bless his little heart! He knew that in some way that"eagle 
was related to the United States and the Stars and Stripes, 
and who, but he, would ever have thought of such a unique 
way of expressing himself ? 


A Kindergarten at Fort Warren 


“One from two leaves — that leaves one.” 
(Oh, just hear that little gun.’’) 

“One and one and one — make three.” 

(Oh, that big gun frightens me.’’) 

“Twice two? Twice two? That makes four.” 


(“Hear the echo of that roar.’’) 


“Two and two and two make six.” 
(‘‘See how high that soldier kicks.’’) 
‘““There’s the bugle call for mess. 
Corp’ral, I'll go home, I guess.” 
(Perhaps the children will like to hear about this kindergarten som 
day, for a little variety. — THE Eprror) 


The six little children of the island comprise a kindergarten 
in one of the old casemates of the grim fortification. It is 
under the direction of Corp. Thomas J. Johnston, and they 
address him as corporal, instead of teacher. 


To School and Back Again to Bugle Call 


It is reveille for the children at any time in the morning 
the parents may care to tumble them out of their beds, and 
the short journey to the casemate school begins a few minutes 
before ten o’clock, when the session opens. The simple 
arithmetic problems are droned off, the baskets are made 
with scissors and fingers out of scraps of gaudy paper, the 
little games are played and everything goes along with a 
maximum of gentle urging and a minimum of discipline 
until toward noon. Then the ears of the children are set 
for the mess call. 

Notes are heard down toward the entrance to the parade 
ground, a step sounds outside and the bugler comes along 
with his beribboned bugle at his mouth. That breaks up 
school, and it is mess for the children also. The one session 
garrison school of the officers is broken up for the day at the 
same time, and Pupil-Lieutenant-Superintendent Clarke 
goes home with Pupils Clarke. 

The only session of the post school for enlisted men begins 
at two o’clock, the same time as the kindergarten starts its 
afternoon duties. The school call is blown on the bugle, 
and children who have been down at the wharf watching the 
naughty prisoners in khaki do heavy work under the eye of 
a man with a rifle, or have been playing in the water or look- 
ing off toward Hull, come up through the fortifications to 
their own casemate. 

The bugle is something of an improvement on the school 
bell. The children, most of them, have learned the various 
calls, from the first note in the morning, to taps at night, and 
the mess and two o’clock calls are becoming as familiar to 
them as the dolorous clang of the old school bell to children 
in the country. F.* 

It goes almost without saying that all the children inthe 
school are on the same footing. ‘The little Schellhas girl 
has all the privileges which fall to the superintendent’s chil- 
dren. The knee of the teacher in military clothing is adorned 
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with Miss Melva, and his buttons pulled by the only civilian 
child on*the island, with as much immunity as anybody 
obtains. 

The little penalties and the little rewards for progress are 
impartially distributed by Corporal Johnston. Neglect to 
hear"the bugler’s notes for the two o’clock session is as much 
« misdemeanor for one as for another. There is not so much 
of relaxation for children on the fortified island as there i 
in the city, but there are things in the fortification through 
which one “may look far out to sea at a ship, and then find 
out just where it is by taking a look at a big chart. Then, 


A Child’s 
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too, the government boat between the island forts and Com. 
mercial wharf three times a day is a constant invitation to the 
children to be good and earn a trip to Boston. 

There is, too, the sort of air that is to be obtained only when 
the breezes come sweeping over miles of untainted salt water 
there is the whole island for a playground, for fishing and 
for sailing, there is freedom Saturdays and Sundays, and 
there are the schools in Boston which may be had if a good 
start is made in the Fort Warren education. . 

The children of the island are all healthy and hearty, and 
the longing looks are not always toward Boston. 


Pedagogy 


GRACE MayNarp Buck 























WHEN! GO OFF TO SCHOOL EACH DAY. 
MY LITTLE SISTER, AT HER PLAY 
PRETENDS TO STUDY, JUST LIKE ME. 
AND NOW SHE KNOWS HER ABC. 


























BUT WHEN A PICTURE S WITH A WORD. 
(1 REALLY THINK IT 1S ABSURD) 
SHE DOES NOT EVEN HAVE TO TRY, 
BUT READS IT JUST AS WELLAS | ! 
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High Chairs for Teachers 


Most teachers feel it necessary to take such a position in 
teaching, that they can command the school-room and have 
each scholar under her eye, and ;to do this it is necessary to 
stand most of the time, a very tiring thing, sometimes resulting 
in a‘breakdown. The teachersat Springfield, Mass., have a 
great convenience in their raised chairs, This high chair is 
perhaps a foot higher than the ordinary chair, and has a foot 
rack at suitable distance from the floor. Seated on this, the 
teacher commands every scholar in the room, can easily 
oversee each one’s work, and yet may rest during most of the 
classes. This was especially good in reading classes. I did 
not wish to go to the expense of having a high chair made, 
but took one of the ordinary school chairs to a carpenter. 
For fifty cents he placed on legs and made it a foot higher, and 
I find it the greatest blessing. 

b. G. 





One of the most mysterious things in nature is the topmost 
bud of a vine or a tree. It draws sap from the earth in 
defiance of the law of gravitation, and then pushes both sap 
and a new receptacle for it up into the sunny air. 


An Excuse for Tardiness 


Dear Miss: Will you be so kind as to forgive Johnny for being be- 
hind time this morning, as he was unable to discover his sox, which 
afterwards proved to be in the ash pit, where they had no doubt been 
deposited by the family dog, which we intend to get rid of at our earli- 
est convenience. 
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Color Theory and Practice for 
Primary Grades III 


Mase BROWNING Soper, Director of Manual Arts, Wellesley, Mas: 


HE children have now learned to recognize and 
name the six bright standard colors. It is compara- 
tively easy for them to do this, because little children 
love gay colors. 

To learn to mix orange, green, and violet was a little more 
difficult, but if a sufficient amount of opportunity for appli- 
cation in painting has been given, they probably know the 
rule as well as they do thosefrules_of_numbers which they 
have been using. 2 my 

We sometimes feel that in the teaching of “art” children 
should grasp the various principles at once; that it is only 
the technique which needs practice,in order: to produce re- 
sults. But “art” like other subjects, has definite principles. 
In its elementary forms it has definite methods of procedure 
which can be taught, and can be learned by drill and appli- 
cation. 
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Pattern of tulip. Cuton heavy full lines. Fold on dotted lines. Draw in light lines 


_ The next step in our color teaching is to help the children 
itst to see variations in dark and light — that is, the “value” 
of a color; and, secondly, to learn how to get these three 
simple effects in paint. We used to teach the words “tint” 
and “shade” but those words, which do not describe clearly 
'o a child’s mind the effect produced, have most sensibly 
been given up, and the words “dark” and “light” and 

medium’? have been substituted. .With older children 
more variations in valueZare studied; * in‘ fact,”seven values 
form an “octave of*color,” but with the little children all 
light colors are “light,” all dark colors are “dark,” and all 
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colors neither dark nor light are “‘medium.”’ The word 
value, as has been said, is the term employed to indicate the 
variation of light and dark in a color, and it is an important 
one for teachers to know, and a good one for children to 
hear correctly used. 





Scale 


Third Lesson 
‘THEORY VALUES 


‘or our theory lesson we paint another set of scales; three 
circles or squares on a sheet as before, and of uniform size 
with those already done. In this case, we take one color for 
each sheet, say red, and begin with the pure red paint out of 
the box mixed with enough water to spread a clear wash 
and proceed to paint in the middle circle. Then we dip the 
brush in the water and press it against the side of the pan to 
wash out nearly all the paint, and paint in the top circle. 
This trick of getting rid of paint in the brush without 
washing it all out is worth teaching the children. It is better 
than allowing the children to stir the brush around in the 
water, and therefore wasting the paint to no purpose. After 
the light is painted in, take up more red paint and a little 
black to make the dark red, and paint in the third circle. 
If you have only the three primary colors to use, as is the case 
in some schools, the right amount of blue and yellow (making 
the complement of red) will give a dark red. This is a better 
dark red than that made with black, but much harder for 
little children to get. When the scale is finished it is labeled 
D. M. L. opposite the proper value. All the six standards 
are used in this way. 

Practice 
LOWER VALENTINES 

(1 regret that these flower valentines could not appear in February. 
They are given now to be “kept over” till next Valentine Day —THE 
EpIroR) 
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To make the flower valentines, patterns are given out to 
the children to draw around, and their drawings after having 
been painted, are then cut out. As Valentine’s Day comes 
in the spring, we chose the spring flowers, the jonquil and 
the tulip. In the diagrams of the flowers, given full size in 
the illustrations (so that they may be used as patterns), each 
left edge is double (dotted edge in pattern). The flower 
pattern is placed on a fold of drawing paper at this edge, 
thus making a double flower on booklet, which will open. 
The outside is painted in colors; the inside is left plain for 











Pattern of jonquil valentine 
Cut on heavy full lines. Fold on dotted lines. Draw in light lines 


Daily Preparation 


“Every teacher acknowledges the value of careful daily 
preparation, but it is difficult to secure time for the prepara- 
tion of every lesson for every day.” I said to my kindly 
mentor, Miss Gray, ‘‘Do tell me your plan.” 

“After some years of teaching and constant search for the 
best plan of preparing for my classes at the least outlay of 
time I find this way satisfactory,” she replied. 

“Toward the end of the month I usually spend one Satur- 
day morning making out a working plan for the next month. 
The Morning Talks are selected, the Bible readings are 
chosen, the month’s work to be accomplished in all subjects 
taught is planned out and written down. This does not take 
as much time as one would think when one becomes accus 
tomed to sucha plan. Any subject, talk, or lesson, that need= 
special preparation is made note of and prepared then, or at 
odd times’ during the month. I find having a list of what I 
need todo helps me greatly to be ready when the time comes. 
So much for the month’s outlook, 
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Painted tulip 


the verse or motto, such as, ‘‘To My Valentine.” ‘To paint 
the flower after the divisions of the petals have been indi- 
cated lightly with pencil, the light color is used first in a 
wash all over the surface. When this wash is nearly dry, 
the medium color, used quite dry, is melted into it at the 
outer edges, and then a little, very little, dark color is added 
at the tip of each petal. The leaves are light and medium; 
the stems, light green. When nearly dry, put under press, 
and in another lesson cut out and print a motto on the in- 
side leaf. Our children made envelopes of drawing paper, 
the right size in which to send their valentines. 


The daily work is simpler. My arithmetic classes recite 
before ten o’clock. At recess I plan out my lessons in arith- 
metic for the next day. As the recitations are so recent, | 
know exactly what step or drill is needed, without spending 
time toremember. At noon I go over the rest of the next 
morning’s work, in a few moments At the close of the after- 
noon session I go over the next afternoon’s work. If drawing 
objects, pictures, or other things are needed for the next 
day’s work I collect them then. If supplies are needed from 
the office I write my order for them. ‘Then I can leave my 
school with an easy mind. This is the easiest way for thorough 
preparation, that I have found. Will it help you any, dear?” 

“T think so,” I replied. ‘‘I shall try it next month.” 

A TEACHER 


Papa See the spider, my boy, spinning his web. Is it not 
wonderful? Do you reflect that, try as he may, no man could 
spin that web? | 

Johnny What of it? See me spin this top! Do you reflect 
that, try as he may, no spider could spin this top?” 
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PENNSYLWVANIA RAILROAD 





TOURS 








from Boston and Fall River.) 


Full particulars of 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


TO WASHINGTON 


March |, {5 and 29. (Supplementary Tour going via all rail March 30.) 
April (2, 26 and May 10, 1907 


Attractive Educational Outings 


ROUND $225.00 tre 
From Boston 


$24 from Fall Riwer; ®@18 from Newvy York 
(Rates for tour of April 26 will be one dollar higher, and for tour of May 10 two dollars higher 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer ; 
rate from New York covers all expenses. 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


CEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CEO. W. BOYD, ceneral Passenger Agent. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A collection of old and new stories, 
delightfully toid by Carolyn S. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. By 
far the most notable book of 
this character published in a long 
time. Illustrated and attractively 
bound. 


Price, $1.50 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





pictures. 


NEW AND UNIQUE 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 


BY MAUD BURNHAM 


A book of original plays for the hands and fingers. The text is written 

A 5 in delightful verse, and the book is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
=a No work of greater interest to primary teachers and kindergartners 

has been recently published. 


Price, in handsome cloth binding, $1.00 


MOTHER STORIES 
By Maup LINpDsay 
No better stories than these were 
ever written for little tots, and the 
daintiness of the book makes it 
especially appropriate for a holiday 
gift to any one who has to do with 
small children, or to the children 
themselves. Beautifully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 





ATLANTA 


STORY BOOKS FOR PRIMARY READING 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By EmILie PouLsson 

A charming book of Morning 
Talks and stories in prose and 
rhyme, especially designed for the 
primary school and kindergarten. 
The book contains nearly 450 
pages, with over roo illustrations 
by L. J. Bridgman. 

Price, $2.00 


We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, 


Kinderdarten Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. Send for complete catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
, PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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a the March Wind Whistles Shrill 


A. L. LANEY 
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Being a Man 


Some days ago I took a car, which, as usual, was crowded, and a 
little fellow twelve years old, perhaps, offered me his seat with a 
charming bow and smile. He soon found a seat, but when another 
lady entered he bobbed up, lifted his cap, which was fringed with rags, 
and with a bright broad smile gave up his seat again. And it was not 
simply his doing this, but the cheerful, sunshiny manner in which it 
was done. Five times during my journey he yielded his seat in favor 
of women who might otherwise have had to stand. Every one in the 
car caught good humor. ‘The boys’ well-worn clothes showed that he 
came from a very humble home. And yet, a stylishly dressed woman 
said to her companion: “I wish my boys were as gentlemanly as he 
is”; and a fine looking man remarked: ‘‘ That’s the sort of manliness 
that makes Presidents. 





Phonetic Drill 


An excellent drill may be given in phonetics which will 
train the pupil’s ear and largely increase his vocabulary. 
Give each child a strip of paper and then dictate spelling in 


this way: 
“Think of af and write cat.” 
“Think of at and write fat,” etc. 
Take up one combination after another. 
“Think of bright and write right.” 
“Think of light and write plight.”’ 


Increasing in difficulty as the children gain power, at the 
end of the year you will be surprised at their improvement 


and enlarged vocabulary. 


March calendar blown from its fastenings 
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Notes 


— School affairs in Troy, N. Y., are re- 
ported to have become so bad that the wo- 
men of the city have organized an “ Educa- 
tional Alliance,” the object of which is to 
create and maintain public interest in the 
school system of Troy; to raise the standard 
of efficiency in the teaching force; to seek to 
eliminate abuses in the conduct of the 
schools; and to work for the appointment 
of a competent governing board which shall 
be representative of the best citizenship and 
devoted to the welfare of the schools. The 
work of this house-cleaning brigade will be 
watched with interest. Just now a petition 
is being circulated for signatures, addressed 
to His Honor, the Mayor. It reads as 
follows: 

“We, parents, citizens, and taxpayers of 
the city of Troy, believe that the best inter- 
ests of our public schools are jeopardized by 
the present conditions in our Board of Edu- 
cation. We call attention to the following 
facts: 

“The existing Board is, in its majority, 
politically out of sympathy with your ad- 
ministration and the majority of the voters 
who intrusted the conduct of city affairs to 
you. 

“It is representative of an administration 
which those voters believe discredited our 
city, foisted upon it incompetent and un- 
worthy officials, and, particularly in the De- 
partment of Public Education, has brought 
about an intolerable state of affairs. 

“The present Board in no sense represents 
the awakened public sentiment, which is de- 
manding a highef standard of intelligence, 
efficiency and honesty in our school officials. 

“We therefore respectfully petition you to 
remove the present Board of Education.” 





ONE NIGHT TO FLORIDA 


This superior service obtains only via 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad’s famous train, 
“New York-Florida Special,” one of the 
most luxuriously equipped trains on the 
continent. The highway to Cuba, Nassau, 
and the South. J. H. Johnson, N. E. A., 
298 Washington Street, Boston. 

LIFE GUARDS 

The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, and 
every loyal British heart is proud of them. 
Not only the King’s household, but yours, 
ours, everybody’s should have its life guards. 
The need of them is especially great when 
the greatest foes of life — diseases — find 
allies in the very elements, as colds, influ- 
enza, catarrh, the grip, and pneumonia do 
in the stormy month of March. The best 
way that we know of to guard against these 
diseases is to strengthen the system with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla —the greatest of all 
life guards. It removes the conditions in 
which these diseases make their most suc- 
cessful attacks, gives vigor and tone to all 
the vital organs and functions, and imparts 
a genial warmth to the blood. Remember 
the weaker the system the greater the ex- 
posure to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
makes the system strong. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THE EstTerBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








The intimate life-story of Mr. E. G. CooLey, 
Supt. of Chicago Public Schools — “‘ The hard- 


The Making of an 
est Educational job in America” — showing 


e 7 

American School Teacher how he educated himself to be an educator; 
describing marvelous achievement in spite of 
By Forrest CRISSEY obstacles and detailing triumph over School 
Author of “The Country Boy,” “ Tattlings Politics and Pull. Full of human and inspira- 
. : tional interest to all, but especially to other Ed- 
ucators from the Superintendent to the Normal 
Student, and to the Member of “‘ The Board.”’ 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 


of a Retired Politician,” etc. 


Cloth, net, 50 cents. 














y Ty we ; 9? INKSTAND is large and handsome, suitable for 
1 he Capitol home or office desk, constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples. The »rvad, flat base gives stability [impossible to upset it) and the 
graceful dome-shaped reservoir wiil hold several months’ supply. 
Protected both from air and dust the ink can ne.ther evaporate nor 
clog, and always remains clear and fiuid until the last drop is used 
from the concave depression under the funnel. Get a“ Capitol” and 
see how far superior it is over other inkstands. 

Single “* Capitol,” pressed glass, 50 c.: single “ Capitol,” cut glass. 
Patented ~~ $100. Pair, with oak or mah gany base, black and red funnels, pressed 

arentec glass, $2 25; cut glass, $3.25. Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver 
Send for our Catalog of Office Specialties. tops, an especially handsome gift. $2 50 extra. 
or sale by most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to 
us mentioning his name. If you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c for double stands to cover charges. 


CUSHMAN & DENNISON MEG. CO, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York City. 


Drawing With 2 
Colored Crayons 


A NEW BOOK BY 













PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


The book contains sixty-four pages, 6x74’, and 
has seventy-five drawings with directions for color- 
ing with colored or wax crayons. The drawings 
represent rugs, blankets, book covers, landscapes, 
marine views, birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, Japanese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 


By mail, postpaid, price, 30 cents 


MATERIAL FOR DRAWING 
** Crayola” 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price. Clean— Compact —Convenient. 


The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact that they 
can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to produce with them the 
richest of oil color effects. 

For instructive color work in schools, teachers will find Crayola far superior 
to Water Colors or Chalk Crayon, in point of Convenience, Cleanliness, and 
Economy. Crayola is used in the primary grades of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and other large cities. 

CrayoLa No. 800. Eight colors (the Spectrum Colors with Black and Brown 
(Burnt Umber). In extra heavy cardboard tuck box. Size of crayon, 4 inches 
long. Labeled with strong coated paper, name of color on each. 

By mail, per box, ro cents. 


Special price per gross on application. ° 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue 18 B. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 2046 Center Street 
Chicage New York Bestoa Berkeley, Cal. 
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) TALKING TOGETHER | 
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March 


March can be pardoned 
any sort of antic because it 
means spring, no matter if 
snow patches are lingering. 

Don’t call this the house- 
cleaning month to the chil- 
dren. Songs are sent me — 
and sent back — full of the 
scrub sentiment. Don’t be 
caught with any such float- 
ing rhymes, teachers. Bring 
March before the children as 
a breezy pioneer of spring, 
and never mind the “clean- 
ing up” office of it. Life 
will have enough scrub in it 
for children without asso- 
ciating it with Nature’s plan- 
nings. 

Have you sharpened the 
eyes of the little folks, to 
discover a tint of spring in 
the yellowing willow-bark ? 
Did you have some good 

vi pussy willows? What have 
they brought you fofjthe first beginnings? Did you elevate 
your nose at the skunk- cabbage or did you welcome it as 
the lily’s cousin? The exquisite curve and coloring of that 
despised plant will’hardly be excelled by any thing later in 
the plant world. Crocuses and “‘daffies” are on the w ay, if not 
already here in some spots. What a world of anticipation 
is before us in the opening spring and summer. Ah! let 
us be glad we are alive for another spring. Go out to it 
with open arms. Meet it with the children. 





Children’s Work in New York City 


The pages of the work of primary children this month does 
not represent the variety and scope of the work sent me from 
New York City in response to my request. It came in gener- 
ous supply and it would have given you great pleasure to have 
seen it. But alas, it was largely in colored crayon and not 
usable for reproduction by us. The freedom, ingenuity and 
artistic conception shown by the children in this brilliant 
color-work was extremely interesting and most creditable to 
their teachers. But I could only select a small portion of 
the black and white specimens for my purpose. Each draw- 
ing is greatly reduced. 





See Colored Crayons 


on Book page this month. If you could see the amount of 
colored crayon work sent to me you would realize how gener- 
ally it has come into the school-room. You want to know 
how to do it? Of course; and this book tells you just how 
and furnishes you with illustration copies besides. Price, 


30 cents. Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 
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Epiror’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Letters Desired from Children 


I want ten letters for the June number of this paper, written 
by children, telling what they would like to do in vacation. 
These letters may be addressed to any one, butjthe“subject 
must be the same. Every writer must be in second grade, 
and none over eight years of age. ‘They must be written on 
good, clean, unrolled, common-size letter-paper,"such as 
teachers would use in writing a letter. The letter must 
not be over sixty words long and only on one page. Drawing 
or India ink must be used. None will be read in pencil, 
neither will the teacher be permitted to ink over the chil- 
dren’s pencilled work. Each letter will be photographed. I 
should like the original work of the children before it has 
been corrected by the child under the teacher’s eye. No 
teacher can send more than two letters, or the whole will be 
discarded. Each pupil whose work is accepted for one of the 
desired “ten” will receive a prize book. The name, age, 
teacher, and school of each winner will be printed in a sepa- 
rate list in| Primary Epucation. Every letter must be re- 
ceived before or on the first of April. None will be read after 
that date. * 





Reprinted Work 


Never in the existence of Primary EpucATION have so 
many requests been received for the reprinting of songs, 
exercises, and articles from the back numbers of the paper. 
We would like to oblige, but we prefer to give new matter, 
except in special instances. There is a moral to this: Save 
your back numbers. The editor has failed of her purpose 
if every number of Primary EpucarTIon has not been worth 
preserving. I know they take up space when room is not 
over plenty, but there is the scrap-book scheme to fall back 
upon. Select and make a big scrap-book. One teacher 
writes that she has four large ones full and looks them over 
every month. This is the very best way in the world to 
freshen up for any month’s teaching. 





Miss FitzGerald’s Party 


Not a home party, but -— abroad! You will remember, 
teachers, that I spoke of Miss FitzGerald’s plans last year, 
for taking a party abroad in the vacation months. Although 
she was new to the conductor’s role, there was no room for 
doubt of the success she would make of it. I was not a false 
prophet. The trip was a glorious success, not only in sight- 
seeing, but in all the nameless joys of association that cluster 
around the going abroad together when the conductor and 
conducted are of the right kind. They not only returned 
“on speaking terms,” but friends. Such reunions and good 
times as this party have enjoyed since! Now Miss Fitz- 
Gerald is going again this year, and she is full of delightful 
plans and anticipations over it. Who will go with her? 
“Limited to fifteen.”” Don’t delay in sending for her circular. 
Address, Miss Mary E. F itzGerald, 51 North Hamlin Ave., 
Chicago. 





Will the writer of “Some Interesting Facts about Familiar 
Insects” send me name and address? 
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STENCILS 


READ .THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and La-ge Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross Loz Cabin, Flac, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilvrims Landing, Boys with 
Flacs. Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
San‘a Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filliag Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4 x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
cilsonany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
(( Al pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
c<S> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a cata:g 
| lease du not send stamps or check, 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





To Tired Teachers 


Are you obliged to drop work and to rest for a while ? 
GRAYCROFT 
A Sanitarium and Rest House for Women 


for the care of Nervous Prrostration 


Delightful surroundings. Homeopathic treatment. 
Liberal terms tw teachers. Circular on application. 


Address: GRAYCROFT 
342 Otis Street - - West Newton, Mass. 





for us today. It may be worth 
SON £ THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 


Hayes Music €o., 229 Star Bidg., Chieago 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.&567, Chicago 





















Choruses 


By CHARLES VINCENT 


EVENING “As Now the Sun’s” . §$.10 
Fam DasvOmemIs . . «© « «+ & 
MORNING SONG .... .. . .08 
My NATIVE VALE eS te a ee 
THE MIDNIGHT WIND —a 


Liberal discount for quantities. 


All of the above are for treble voices in two 
parts. They are exceptionally practical 
for boys and girls. A sample copy of each 
will be sent for examination on receipt of 
4 cents for postage. 


THOMAS J. DONLAN 
828 Colonial Bldg. - - + Boston 





. 
Notes 
INTELLECTUAL RACE SUICIDE 
This masculine myth about a woman's 
not being able to master the higher subjects 
in the curriculum, has disappeared along 
with that about the college woman’s dis 
inclination toward matrimony. It must be 
admitted, it is true, that a smaller number 
of college women than of others marry, but 
whether that reflects on matrimony or the 
college I don’t know. This much is true, 
however: Psychological experts do not feel 
that women’s minds possess the same degree 
of originality and invention as those of men. 
I don’t believe that the American woman 
needs to be worried about that. She’s get- 
ting all she wants as fast as she wants it, 
as far as she knows what she wants. And, 
anyway, all this excitement about the “new 
woman” is premature, for statistics show 
that ninety per cent of American women are 
occupied — or unoccupied, as the case may 
be — about the home, and that only ten per 
cent are left to get excited over. Our great- 
est educational problem is to makethe utili- 
tarian an integral part of our school work. 
Strangely enough, in this country, where we 
all respect labor and efficiency, the matter of 
trade schools, which are highiy developed in 
Germany, England, and Switzerland, is al- 
most neglected. For the average American 
boy or girl, it has been absolutely necessary 
to commit some crime and get into a reform 
school to get training in a trade. There is 
nothing that we owe the children more than 
this. Psychological race suicide is an in- 
nocuous thing compared with the intellectual 
race suicide which we are allowing in per- 
mitting our children to grow up with no kind 
of soul life. We must have the utilitarian 
training, and we must have the spiritualizing 
element in it.-— Proj. James R. Angell, 

University of Chicago 

TRADE SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 

The New York School Journal publishes 
statistics showing the growth of the trades 
schools movement in this country. There 
are six building and mechanical trade 
schools in New York and Brooklyn, three 
in Boston, two in San Francisco, and two in 
Philadelphia. New York has two brewing 
academies, Chicago and Milwaukee one 
each. Philadelphia, Lowell, New Bedford, 
and Atlanta have textile schools; Chicago, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Peoria, Waltham, Win- 
ona and LaPorte have watchmaking and 
engravers’ schools. The University of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and the Iowa College 
of Agriculture have schools of dairying. 
For dressmaking, millinery and the domestic 
arts and sciences, schools exist in Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis and Phila 
delphia. Eight cities contain schools to 
teach barbering. St. Louis has a school for 
railway telegraphers. Effingham, TIIl., has 
a college of photography and New York an 
academy for shipbuilders. 

ORMOND, PALM BEACH, MIAMI 

“New YorK-Fioripa SPECIAL” 

One night to Florida only via Atlantic 
Coast Line, whose roadbed equipment and 
service are superior. J. H. Johnson, N. E. 
A., 298 Washington Street, Boston. 


Pio Re 


1 Science Hall 
2 Memorial Hall F 
3 Fisk Hall 


A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes alWays before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting Is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results | 





are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVECOURSES.-- Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee, 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence courses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR MAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
































WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
Arithmetic feotesr 
Elementary Aigedra ysics . 
Higher Lay ee Grammar 
Boot U.S. History How to Write Rapin 
Piane Geometry _ Governmen! fe and Amer (iterature 
Grammar Economics wet Year Latin 
Competition ' ice ysics 
Rhetoric Poretolesy Boten 
Literature Ancient History 
ene COMMERCIAL DEPT eS 
Physical Reograpny Gusiaces SPECIAL COURSES 
ae 7 mare Shorthand Pharmacy 
Typewriting Primary Methods 
dame_ - — ——EEE 
Address. 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


















ROM ALL PARTS 
OF THEUNITED 
STATES the Public 
Schools have been calling for 
DIXON’S PENCILS. We 
have sold many thousand gross 
more than in previous years, 
which is very gratifying, as 
everyone likes to feel that their 
efforts are appreciated. Our 
Solid Crayons were in demand 
all the time, and as for the Big Leads for freehand 
drawing and writing, we were completely swamped 
with orders. The rush is over now, and we can supply 
you in any quantity at a day’s notice. A change can 
be made at any time of the year without affecting the 
course of study. 








Send sixteen cts. 
in stamps for a 
sample package 


‘Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








BUSY WORK! NEW PLANS. Here area 

few of our many ——_ 
nents. “Your seat-work plans will prove a on, 
not alone to teachers but to children. We use them 
in lst and 2nd grades daily.” Miss Elizabeth Gorman, 
Supt. Tr. School, Elmira, N.Y. ‘You are to be con- 
gratuiated on your excellent plans for seat work. I 
commend them.” C. T. Walker, former Supt. Schools, 
this City. “Your plans will be welcomed by primary 
teachers. My teachers use them to the exclusion of 
other plans.” Prin. O. Warren, ex-president State 
Grammar Schoo! Principals’ Council. 


Booklets containing plans, 15 cents. 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO Elmira, N. Y. 





Are you using Augsburg’s Practice ‘Tablets? 














SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Little Metzu* 
For Third Grade 


1 In Japan, across the sea, is a pretty 
house, built almost entirely of bamboo. This 
is a kind of cane growing more than sixty 
feet high, and very large and strong. 





2 A merchant lives here. He has a great 
warehouse in Yokohama, from which rice, 
silks, and curious Japanese wooden-ware are 
shipped to other lands. 


3 Little Metzu does not call his native 
land Japan; his name for the beautiful coun- 
try is Dai Nippon, which means “The Great 
Sunrise Land.” 





4 You would think it a_ strange house 
for a wealthy merchant to live in, for there are 
but few rooms, and it is only one story high. 


5 Little Metzu—the merchant’s son— 
and his sister Kine, think it the pleasantest 
place in the whole town. 

6 Perhaps that is because it is their 
home, and because there are so many nice 
places in which to play. 


7 There are many other little children 
living near to play with them. 


8 They think their city the finest in the 
kingdom. It is on the largest island in the 
center of the empire. 


g Back of the house where little Metzu 
lives, is a beautiful garden and lawn. There 
are little ponds of water where gold-fish swim. 








10 There are pretty bridges across the 
water and beds of bright flowers are every- 
where. 





11 From the garden wall one can look 
across the great moat, where the white swans 
are slowly floating upon the water, and see the 
great stone walls of a castle. 

12 ‘These stones are so large and heavy that 


one wonders how they were ever placed there. 
" *From Story of Little Metsu. Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
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13° Out in the garden Metzu has a pet 
monkey chained to a post. 


14 The crows in the garden are so tame they 
will fly down beside the children, as if they 
wished to join in the play. 





15 Sometimes Metzu and Kine have a tea- 
party in the garden and make believe drink 
tea out of Kine’s tea-set. 





16 Then the crows will fly around crying 
‘caw! caw!” just as they do in our own land. 


‘ 





17 These crows are so tame that they will 
sometimes snatch a piece of rice cake from 
the little table, or from the children’s hands. 

18 Kine has a pet kitten, with a tail about 
an inch long; and Metzu has a pet dog, chin; 
that is the Japanese word for dog. 





19 The dog has a pug nose and great round 
eyes, and the children are very fond of him. 

20 ‘The children of Japan never throw stones 
at stray dogs, or harm them in any way. A 
few years ago dogs were considered sacred 
by the people of Japan. 


21 There were men to look after them and 
see that they were fed and had shelter. 


22 Then little children used to stop on their 
way to school, or ceased their play, to comb 
and brush any stray dog they might chance 
to meet. 

23 But since the Japanese have learned the 
ways of other people, many of their strange 
customs have been changed. 





24 The little Japanese are the happiest chil- 
dren in the world. Everybody is kind to them 
and tries to please them. 





25 Perhaps that is because they are always 
kind and polite to everybody. 


26 If you were to go out in the streets of 
Tokio, or out in the country with the farmer’s 
children, and play with the little boys and 
girls, you would never hear one cross oF 


angry word. 
(Continued in April number) | 
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a Notes 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS IN CITIES 


No better argument for the establishment 
of public playgrounds is needed than is fur- 
nished by the thousands of children who 
flock to them during the entire skating sea- 
son. It is even more desirable that oppor- 
tunity for wholesome play be given the boys 
and girls in the summer time, when they are 
hound to be out of doors. If more convinc- 
ing argument is needed, a visit to any con- 
gested district will furnish it. 
~ It is an unfortunate condition of affairs 
when children engaged in harmless play in 
alleys or streets take to their heels in terror 
at the approach of a policeman. There is 
good reason why streets and alleys should 
not be used as playgrounds; but it is unwise 
economy to recognize these reasons alone 
and fail to make proper provision for the 
rights of the little people. The right to play 
certainly belongs to childhood. No one will 
deny that fact, but the majority of people 
fail to realize that the city practically ignores 
that right. Games which are the natural 
heritage of the country boy, who can run and 
shout as he pleases without restraint, cannot 
be permitted on the city streets, and the 
overflow of animal spirits which is regarded 
as excusable mischief in the village lad is 
apt to lead the city child into the juvenile 
court. — Milwaukee Sentinel 





A WATER COLOR REMINISCENCE 

“Well, sir,’ said the paint man, “it’s 
wonderful what a ,;rowth the water color 
industry has attained. Twelve or fifteen 
years ago, when it was in its infancy, I 
helped the Bradley t.'ks make what was 
probably the first pan of water color paint 
produced in America. The result wasn’t 
bad, but the operation was fearful and won- 
derful. 

“By working days and thinking nights, we 

finally succeeded in proCucing an ungainly 
piece of machinery that weuld do the L«si- 
ness. We made a few boxes o; paints ad 
put them out on the market. ‘le say they 
were a success is putting it milaty. It 
seemed as though there must have been 
thousands of teachers and art educators just 
sitting back and waiting for us to make this 
move. Their cry was ‘More paint,’ and ours 
was ‘More room.’ So we began to grow. 
The next year we had doubled our capacity; 
then we tripled it, and so on each year; but, 
Spread out as we would, the demand was 
ever waiting for us, always larger than our 
capacity. Such was the beginning of the 
water color industry in America. 
_“I visited the Bradley factory while in 
Springfield recently. There is nothing 
crude about their methods now. They 
have certainly got the manufacture of water 
colors down to a science, and have by far the 
most complete laboratories in the United 
States for producing fine colors.” 


FLORIDA, ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT 
“New YorK-FioripA SPECIAL” 


One of the most luxuriously furnished 
trains in America. Operated via Atlantic 
Coast Line. J. H. Johnson, N. E. A., 298 
Washington Street, Boston. 








52 , 
“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest sueeess for both teacher and school.” 
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NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PAGE. 
GPPo<< SSSSSSSSSKEesEcKece 
in Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 









Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY has filled these positions in public and private schools, 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. , Pr mony. $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidatss 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


Good teachers 4 Every week 
placed at all X of N E Jinds us short 
Q 


times of the year. 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street 








Boston, Mass.  /or good places. 








This is an age of specia‘ists — it's «n agen ’y’s Lusiness to place tex hers 
N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to ite 
A influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 


you that s more. oor RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 








superint-ndents depend upoa ugencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 
It is alwaus wise to have ‘'a friend at the Court of Cesar’' Register Now! 


THE FiIsK THACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneap lis. 
905 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bldg , Los Angeles. 





Aq: neies are largely responsible for tre incre ue im sularies the lust few vea-s. 


Me TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE % *3''e0 


i2 ) Boyiston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS ANJ SCHOOLS. 


The salary your qualificatisas deserve is incre wed by an agency registration. 











he 9 Recommends college and nor- 
p mal graduates, specialists and 
oe y other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager : - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Eugage the help and experience of an agency 








>, ’ :, Offices: Warrensburg, Mo , Kansas City, Kan., Vinita, Ind Ter., 
‘Midland Teachers Agencies Pendleton, Guoeeme He. Vernon, Wash, —— City, N. D., 
V 


Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa Two plans for enrollment. rite for booklet 
and blank. 








(Continued on Page 147) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The Child and the Clock 


(Recitation ) 
Ye & * 
(All rights reserved) 


Dear little clock upon the shelf, 

What can you tell me of yourself ? 

What do you mean by, “Tick, tick, tock”? 
Is that the way you try to talk ¢ 


Dear little clock, all night and day 
Yow’re ticking bits of time away, 
And, as the hours come and go, 
The pendulum swingeth to and fro. 


Your hands I watch, from place to place, 
Move slowly round your cheery face, 
They never seem to tired be, 

But move along so steadily. 


It seems to me you work alway, 

And never stop to rest or play; 

I wish, then, I could really know 

Why people say, “That clock is slow!” 


But, then, they’re just as apt to say, 
“That clock’s a little fast to-day!” 

If slow, they push your hands ahead, 

If fast, they move them back instead. 


They wind you with a big, big key 
To keep you ticking cheerily; 
‘“*T would be a shame to let folks say 
“That clock is running down to-day!” 


I run, I play, I take my rest, 

All work for you, it seems is best: 

So, “go” you must, the whole day through 
For, “running down” does harm to you. 


Nore — These verses are planned to add interest to the exercises 
in teaching the children to “tell time.” A pasteboard clock-face will 
be found of great help and convenience in teaching the children, not 
only to “tell time,” but to ‘“‘set” the hands at any hour, minute of, or 
minute past the hour. In connection with these exercises, the chil- 
dren may be taught the Time Table, and may be given practical ques- 
tions in arithmetic, based upon seconds, minutes, or hours. In addi- 
tion, the children may, through the use of the clock-face, appreciate 
that minutes must be added or taken away, as the clock is slow, or fast. 


My Hoop 
(Free Play Exercise) 
A. B. B. 

(All rights reserved) 


' (1) 1 have a fine hoop, as round as can be, 
(2) I give it light taps with a hoop-stick, you see; 
(3) I try to keep step, but, at last, have to run; 
(5) I think rolling hoop is very good fun. 


1 Class — in standing position, trunk slightly turned to the right 
— outlines a hoop, by moving the hands to form a circle — the left 
hand moving forward and downward as the right hand moves back- 
ward and downward to complete the circle, which represents the imag- 
inary hoop. 

2 Right hand — in pantomime — taps the hoop with the stick. 

3 Class “marks time” lightly with the feet — as if keeping step 
with the speed of the hoop. 

4 Class takes “in place, run”’ steps. 

5 Class — “front face’ — position. 


leirst 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fijth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


kighth 


All 


The Squirrel 


(Recitation for eight little boys) 


The squirrel is a frisky thing 
And loves from bough to bough to spring. 


Sometimes, when he a nut has found, 
He buries it beneath the ground. 


But, best of all, he likes a tree, 
Where he can hide his nuts, you see. 


The squirrel’s teeth are made to gnaw 
The nuts — he holds within his paw. 


The squirrel’s teeth must daily grow, 
For gnawing wears them off, you know. 


The squirrel has two round black eyes, 
With which he quickly danger spies. 


He has a long and furry tail, 
He spreads out like a little sail. 


Sometimes up o’er his back ’tis laid, 
Just like a parasol for shade. 


A squirrel I should like to be, 

And live a life so gay and free, 

But when it came the set of sun, 

To home and mother I should run. 





The Windy Day 


“Oh, isn’t the wind just too horrid to-day! 
It blows me about, and it won’t let me play, 
It tangles my curls, and it whirls in my eyes 
The dust from the road, and won’t stop when one cries,” 
Said little Arbella with such a cross pout. 
“Just blow, if you wish to, but I’ll not stay out!” 


“Oh — ho!” shouted Marjorie, “isn’t it fun? 
The wind caught my hat and I had such a run; 
It whirled it so far, but, at last, when I found 
The place, would you guess, there were violets around. 
I gathered all these to take home to Aunt Sue. 
Oh, aren’t they the sweetest, so purply and blue?” 


And that is the way of it all of life through. 
The child who turns troubles by magic to bubbles 
That winds whirl, each day cheers the world on its way: 


Grace May North in Every Other Sunday 


Whyp 


The dear birds sing 
When skies are gray; 
When raindrops fall 
All through the day; 
When earth is parched and springs are dry. 
Why shouldn’t I? 


The daisy blooms 
In her sweet way, 
And envies not 


(Continued on page 148) 
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Notes 


Ihe Arlington Flag Association, of 
Arlington, N. J., feeling the desirability of 
impressing upon the children in our schools 
the honor which they have in bearing the 
title American, and what constitutes that 
right, have prepared a slip containing words 
of the late Secretary of State, John Hay, 
which clearly set forth our right to the title. 
It is hoped that children will paste the slip 
in their scrap-books, or if permitted by the 
school authorities, in the front of their text- 
books, where it may be frequently seen. 
This is the quotation: 


THE TITLE AMERICAN 

“There are two conclusive reasons why 
the name American belongs peculiarly to 
us. ‘The United States was the first Ameri- 
can nationality. Until 1776, along the whole 
hemisphere ‘Colonial’ was the one distinc- 
tive title. There was no conception of 
‘American’ until the Thirteen Colonies de- 
clared themselves an independent nation 
and assumed the title of The United States 
of America. Thereupon America began as 
a distinct existence in modern civilization. 
Then began a set of ideas in several public 
directions. A novel view of every human 
being as a sovereign in himself was one of 
these ideas. The right of any people not 
only to choose their style of government, 
but to govern themselves was an American 
notion. A thorough trust in the people was 
another. The right of each child to an ele- 
mentary education first became an accepted 
creed here. The fullest religious liberty, 
though not new in theory, was here first em- 
bodied on a large scale. These were some 
of the political and social features of the new 
nation, America. They were distinctively 
characteristic of a new people, no longer 
colonial, but belonging to the new continent. 
There was, therefore, no question abroad of 
the right of these people to call themselves 
Americans.” — Sel. 





CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS 

Mr. Abraham Stern, Chairman of the 
Elementary School Committee of the New 
York Board of Education, speaking of the 
protest made by the Union of the Orthodox 
Hebrew Congregations against any form of 
Christmas observances in the public schools 
of the city said: ‘Those behind this protest 
have started an agitation which will do no 
good. For a year they have been at us to 
issue an order prohibiting Christmas observ- 
ances in the schools, but we have refused 
and will continue to refuse. I feel certain 
that these agitators have not the support of 
the more intelligent Jews of this city. There 
is nothing harmful in these Christmas ob- 
servances. All the principals have been in- 
structed to keep sectarian views out of them. 
They are, however, allowed to draw lessons 
of morality, provided they do this without 
using sectarian doctrines. As for the sing- 
ing and compositions, there is nothing harm- 
ful in them.” 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU 
“New YorK-FLorIpA SPECIAL” 
Train operated via Atlantic Coast Line, 
the quickest route by hours to Florida. J. 
H. Johnson, N. E. A., 298 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page 145) 


7 Keep Your hight? 
ningRody | Peo 


We tt h f k and special desi " FILLING 
want teache all subjects. and s gens. 
Forty vacancies in cae Pree Ramis. A SPECIALTY. Illustrated catalog 
tration. No Pesition— No Pay. and samples free. 

Send for Form P. E. KINSLEY-DRAKE ©O., 245 B’way, N. Y. 
KINSLtY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 


LL 
3 East 14th St. New York | CHARLES W. Mutrorp, Manager. 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
Sd Sect 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *’esseerv4v° 


Cc. Je ALBERT, Manager 


. result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in go 
arge lentage per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, ooo in Secondary and Public 
Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congevial. 


Pacific Teachers’ Agency offers FREE REGISTRATION to 60 grade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, for positions paying $600 t» 
$720 (maximum $840) beginning Sept. °07. Offer lin.ited to first 6) 


registering tefore March first. We recommend. Write for informa- 
tion to B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 538 N. Y¥. Block, 
Seattle, Wash. (Established 1899) 


It pays — to pay — to get—more pay. Register Now! 
ALIBAIMN EERS’ AGENCYW 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
RLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER Established 1880. We filled last year a large number of grade 
GEORCE M. DOWNING positions, High and Private School Departments, Normal School and College 


vacancies and Superintendencies. 
Proprietors 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 

















Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


BREWER Werncy 





ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 








TEACHERS WANTED We secure positions for competent teachers of all grades. 


Registration fee pays for membership for two years. Register 
early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager 


THE THURSTO TEACHERS’ TEACHERS WANTED — Many more calls 
than we have candidates available. 
AC E N CY Register early. Address 
ANNA M. THURSTON ~ - - - 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


i , 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
L471/7CaA polis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 


or Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
a / A; Send Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
Cacsers fer our 


Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
He Free 
\ JSEMCY Booklet 

















> WwW Ww 


during past years. 
Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. B. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 























An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the county. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years, The manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done for others—what we can do 
for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. W. A. BYNUM, Manager. 








oomsints _ —* 


TO OUR READERS — If you are at ali interested in the announcements 01 our adverusers and most of nem can hupe uniy ty yet you siterested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued jrom page 146) 
The lilies gay 
That live in shady woods near by. 
Why shouldn’t I? 


The soft white clouds 
In skies of blue 
Just smile and float 
The whole day through, 
Nor fear a fall from place so high. 
Why shouldn’t I? 


To smile, to sing, 
When skies are gray; 
To envy not 
My neighbor gay; 
Without a tear, without a sigh. 
I'll try, I'll try. 
— Harriette W. McAlpin 





Top Spinning 
(Finger Play)} 
A. 3. 3. 
(All rights reserved) 
Give me a top and a long string, too, 
I’ll quickly show you what I’ll do; 
(1) ’ll wind the string around it — so! 
And then you'll see how it will go, 
(2) For I shall throw it on the ground 
(3) To spin in circles round and round. 


t Wind the top (in pantomime). 
2 Imitate the motion of throwing the top. 
3 Right hand — in drooping position — marks the circling of the 


top. 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 





Pussy 


(Recitation for five little girls) 
Pussy has a coat of fur, 
If you stroke it, she will purr. 
Out of sight, neath downy paws, 


Pussy hides her long, sharp claws. 


Pussy’s eyes look round at night, 
But very small in sunshine bright. 


Pussy’s tongue is rough and pink, 
She uses it fresh milk to drink. 


Puss roams about the house at night, 
Then little mice keep out of sight. 





Now 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in Spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


f you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay, 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 
Show it now.— C. R. Skinner 
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Boys 


(A Recitation) 
Now, if any one has an easy time 
In this world of push and pull, 
It is not the boy of the family, 
For his hands are always full. 
I’d like to ask, who fills the stove? 
Where is the girl who could? 
Who brings in water, who lights the fire, 
And splits the kindling wood? 


And who does the many other things 
Too numerous to mention ? 

The boy is the “general utility man ” 
And really deserves a pension. 

Friends! Just praise the boy sometimes, 
When he does his very best; 

And don’t always want the easy chair 
When he’s taking a little rest. 


Don’t let him always be the last 
To see the new magazine; 

And sometimes let the boy be heard 
As well as to be seen. 

That boys are far from perfect 
Is understood by all; 

But they have hearts, remember, 
For men are boys grown tall. 


And when a boy has been working 
His level best for days, 
It does him good, I tell you, 
To have some hearty praise! 
He is not merely a combination 
Of muddy boots and noise, 
And he likeszto be looked upon 
As one of the family joys. — The Gem 





For the Tots 


LOUISE STEVENS 
(All rights reserved) 


Pussies’ Gray 


As down in the meadow I chance to stray, 
I spied some pussies in coats of gray; 

I wanted to know if they would purr, 

So, gently stroked their silv’ry fur. 


Now, don’t you think ’twas rather queer ? 
No sound of purring could I hear! 

But then, these pussies gray, you see, 
Were dozing on the willow tree. 





A Laugh 


A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peaks of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away; 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong — 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along! 


A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 
And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart; 
And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet — 
A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet! 
— Plymouth Weekly 
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A MAGNANIMOUS RECOGNITION 

“In the four quarters of the globe who 
reads an American book?” tauntingly de- 
manded, in the Edinburgh Review of 1824, 
the great wit, Sydney Smith. And he threw 
out his fling in flamboyant assurance that 
Echo would answer: “Really, I don’t know 
who reads an American book!” 

Had he lived to this day, how would the 
great wit have rubbed his eyes in amaze- 
ment to read, as he opened his London morn- 
ing paper, that the foremost Shakespearian 
scholar of England to-day, Sidney Lee, had 
just delivered a public lecture in which he 
had point-blank asserted that Americans, 
in respect of their speech and writings, are 
better Englishmen than the English. He 
further added that the development of Eng- 
lish speaking in America, through both the 
low grade and high grade schools, was ren- 
dering the rank and file of the American 
people more accurate readers and writers 
than the English, and that, but for President 
Roosevelt’s recent orthographical outbreak, 
he would add, more accurate spellers. 

In its comment on this agreeable inter- 
national incident, the New York Times 
notes, with real satisfaction, that a number 
of the leading British journals, especially 
the St. James Gazette and the Globe, warmly 
indorse the plea of Mr. Sidney Lee that 
greater attention is being given to preserving 
the purity of the English tongue in America 
than England. Not to speak of the common 
schools, Harvard requires twenty professors 
of English, while Oxford is content with one. 
Their best speakers are not only almost 
pedantically correct in their English, but 
have a copiousness of vocabulary rarely at- 
tained by modern English orators.” 

Now, so accustomed have we Americans 
been in the past to hear ourselves character- 
ized by the English as a class of people des- 
tined to barbarize and vulgarize our mother 
tongue, our glorious inheritance from our 
ancestral Shakespeares and Miltons, that it 
is positively refreshing to listen to such testi- 
mony in our behalf from one who is himself 
a master of English speech, and to find his 
words indorsed by competent authorities. 

Mr. Lee is right. England has to-day no 
agency at work which, in power to preserve 
purity of speech and uniformity of good 
usage, Can compare with our system of pub- 
lic schools. They constitute the most stu- 
pendous organization of linguistic training 
in the study and appreciation of the best 
models the world has ever known. As for 
our graded reading books, they are antholo- 
gies of the wisest, wittiest, most beautiful, 
most powerful and most eloquent examples 
of literature that have been written in our 
mother tongue. If they do not inspire a 
taste for the best, then nothing can. But 
they do in millions. 

The variety, charm and elevation of hu- 
man life are so absolutely dependent on the 
mastery of a copious, flexible and pictur- 
esque vocabulary that this whole subject is 
one that cannot engage national attention 
too seriously. Such a vocabulary constitutes 
all the difference between a dullard and a 
stimulating companion, between a deaf- 
mute and a self-communicating soul. Words 
are the most magic of all open “sesames!” 
They are incarnations of the thought, emo- 
lion, experience, suffering and triumph of 
the ages. And, once having inherited such 


a mother tongue — such a “veritable power 
of expression as, perhaps, never stood at the 
command of any other language of men” 
Americans are not going to suffer it to de 
generate into the chattering of monkeys or 
the growling of bears. — Boston Herald 
SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
at its late meeting at Springfield, on Dec. 
26-28, 1906, passed the following resolu- 
tions in favor of Simplified Spelling: 

Inasmuch as we, as practical educators, 
deprecate the severe trial, the waste of time, 
and the intellectual injury which our illogical 
spelling and the process of its mastery entail 
upon our children; and 

Inasmuch as we, as patriotic citizens, ap- 
preciating the supreme importance of in- 
telligent citizenship in our republic, daily 
see how our intricate spelling handicaps our 
foreign-born citizens and their children in 
learning to read our language and to com- 
prehend and take an interest in our news- 
papers, in our political discussions and our 
literature, thus hindering them from speedily 
becoming and truly Americanized, therefore 

Resolved 1 That we, the teachers of 
Illinois in annual state convention assembled 
de hereby express our gratification at the 
creation and wise policy of the Simplified 
Spelling Board and what it has already ac- 
complished, and we assure it of our earnest 
co-operation. 

2 That we heartily approve of the action 
of President Roosevelt in committing the 
executive department of our government to 
the encouragement of this movement to 
accelerate the simplification of our spelling. 

3 We regret the action of Congress in 
opposing and obstructing this movement 
toward simpler spelling. The hearty ac- 
ceptance given by publishers and teachers 
to the hundreds of new spellings introduced 
by the United States Board of Geographical 
Names, although most of these forms were 
previously unknown to our dictionaries and 
text-books, is evidence of the potent influence 
of the national government in all attempts to 
secure a more national orthography. 

4 That we petition the Senators and 
Representatives from Illinois to inaugurate 
a movement in Congress looking towards 
international action among the English speak- 
ing peoples, by which the various govern- 
ments may unite in using simpler forms in 
all official documents and government pub- 
lications. 

5 That we believe, as a matter of true 
educational policy, that all superintendents 
and school authorities should not only give 
the option to pupils and teachers in their 
school work of using the shorter spellings 
recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, but they should encourage their 
pupils and teachers to use these spellings. 

6 That our secretary is hereby directed 
to send a copy of these resolutions to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from Illinois, to Hon. 
Charles A. Stillings, Public Printer, to the 
members of the Simplified Spelling Board, 
to our educational journals, to the leading 
text-book publishers, and to twenty of the 
most prominent newspapers of our state. 

Adopted Dec. 28, 1906 

CAROLINE GROTE, 
Secretary I. S. T; A. 
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Interest your pupils in beautiful pictures = 


SEAT WORK 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 
This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘* The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘+ Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 
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Under parts, rusty red. 








Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54} x 8, with full 
directions for coloring on each ecard. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 


Price, 25 cents 


When First We Go To School 


By M. HELEN Beckwita 
Amply Illustrated. 188 pages 
An exceedingly suggestive and practi- 
cally helpful book for the first primary 
teacher, intended especially to plan work 
and entertainment for the first half hour 
in the morning, recreation periods, and 
the seat work that is usually left to the 
discretion of the teacher. 
Each month’s work fully provided for. 
Mailing price, 50 cents 

















Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York — Boston 
Berkeley, Cal Atlanta 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


By Maud 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDs. 
Burnham. Price, $1.00. 


If the little children who have furnished 
chubby fingers for these Rhyme-Plays could 
tell what they think of them, we should get 
high praise for this beautiful little book. 
The sixty pages that make up the contents 
are divided into Fairy, Family, Winter, Holi- 
days, Trade, and Miscellaneous Rhymes. 
Every play is illustrated with half-tone pic- 
tures, taken from life, showing just how 
motions must be made by the thousands of 
other little hands for which this book is de- 
signed. Miss Burnham has shown excel- 
lent taste in her selection of subjects, keep- 
ing within the child’s world, and giving 
ample opportunity for the child’s dramatic 
instinct to reveal itself. The book is ex- 
quisitely bourd in rich, heavy paper and 
clear type. Nothing is crowded, nothing 
overdone, but every page is beautiful in its 
simplicity. Every teacher of little children 
should have it close by for ready use. She 
would never be at a loss for the recreation 
that has a large place in the training of 
youngest children. And the wee folks them- 
selves! — they would hail each little play 
with joy and never grow weary of repetition. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK 


ANIMAL FABLEs. 
A. O. Stafford. 


Thirty-four animal fables selected and 
adapted from the folklore of the negro race, 
both in America and Africa, make up the 
contents of this book. It is intended for 
supplementary reading in the third year, 
and the vocabulary has been adapted to that 
age. No dialect is introduced, for which 
everybody will be thankful. There are 
many full-page illustrations which will give 
the book interest for the children. 


Eclectic Readings. By 
28 pages. Price, 30 cents, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & CO., NEW 
YORK 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Ed- 
mund Gosse. 


The design of this volume is to show the 
movement of English literature from its be- 
ginning, and to give the reader a knowledge 
of its evolution. The work begins with the 
age of Chaucer, following with that of Eliz- 
abeth, Dryden, Anne, Johnson, Words- 
worth, Byron, the Early Victorian Age, and 
the age of Tennyson. The principal works 
of the authors of note in each period are 
named, with brief notes and analysis. It is 
like a cyclopedia in its range, and invaluable 
as a book of reference for any home or 
school library. Teachers of literature will 
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findfit of the greatest benefit for recalling a 
name or its place and time in the literary 
procession. ‘The illustrations are seventy- 
two in number and embrace the portraits o 
distinguished authors from Chaucer to Ros- 
setti. A helpful Biographical List of the 
authors mentioned in this volume is given 
at the close of the book. It is difficult to 
estimate the worth of such a work as this for 
the mass of people who have been without 
pportunity for literary study. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By 
C. Lloyd Mogan, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Twelve chapters comprise the contents 
of this book, viz., Diverse Interpretations, 
Purpose and Naturalism, The Realities of 
Experience, An Historical Controversy, 
The Ideal Construction of Naturalism, 
The Web of Causation, The Problem of 
Life, Mind and Mechanism, The Science 
of Metaphysics of Will, Genetic Psychology, 
The Metaphysical Postulate, Determinism, 
and Purpose. This is a book of close meta- 
physical argument requiring much thought 
and concentration. No adequate review of 
it can be given in this space. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By John T. 
Prince, Ph.D. 423 pages. Price, $1.25. 


This book is written right out of the suc - 


cessful experience of a school man. It has 
much to say of the organization and super- 
vision of schools which will be of interest 
and benefit to school boards, superintend- 
ents, and principals. There are appendixes 
dealing with the evolution of supervision and 
the consolidation of rural schools. School 
hygiene is also practically considered and 
plans of studies are suggested for elementary 
and high schools. ‘There are also ten pages 
of lists of books, and a full index. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 


THe Wipe AWAKE First READER. By 


Clara Murray. 


This follows the ‘‘Wide Awake Primer, ” 
and both are well named, for the little folks 
in these books are full of life and action. 
The illustrations show that, for they are 
overflowing with life, and just the kind of 
life children like. They are doing every- 
thing that grown-ups do and with the vigor 
and grace that belong to healthy childhood. 
The text is in full sympathy with the pic- 
tures. The author has carefully planned 
the grading of the book and the children 
will climb up the vocabulary steps without 
knowing it, so fresh and varied are the sub- 
jects that awaken and hold their interest. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Stories TO TELL. Compiled and adapted 
by Julia Darrow Cowles. 


A little book of thirty-eight short stories 
well told and suited to the school and home, 
for little children. ‘‘The stories have been 
selected,” says the preface, “‘with a view of 
giving the children, through the medium of 
story-telling, tales of recognized literary and 
legendary value.” 
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FORBES & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boy WANTED. By Nixon Waterman. 
106 pages. Price, $1.25. 


A Book of Cheerful Counsel is also 
part of the title. The author has collected 
his characteristic verses in this volume and 
incorporated with them breezy bits of ad- 
vice to boys—and everybody —as how 
best to get on in the world. The views 
are optimistic and wholesome, and the 
uniquely expressed philosophy on men and 
things is stimulating. The book has several 
full-page illustrations of distinguished men 
and events. 


“Wanted — A Boy.” How often we 

This quite familiar notice see. 

Wanted — a boy for every kind 

Of task that a busy world can find. 

He is wanted — wanted now and here; 

There are towns to build; there are paths 
to clear; 

There are seas to sail; there are gulfs to span 

In the ever onward march of man. 


PARROTS AND OTHER TALKING Birps. 
By Charles N. Page. Published by the 
author, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A little book full of information and ad- 
vice about parrots. Their nature and hab- 
its, at home and in captivity, are described, 
with suggestions for their care and treat- 
ment. The parrots of different countries 
are compared and interesting anecdotes are 
told. All parrot lovers will take a keen 
interest in the book. 


ORVILLE BREWER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ROBINSON Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Edited by Margaret Goodwin Meacham, 
Ph. B. 


This isa very presentable volume, full 
octavo in size, neatly bound and attractively 
printed in clear type on excellent paper. 
The editing has been judicious, and while 
somewhat abridging the text, the story is 
told in a connected manner, the chapters 
including all that is essential to the narrative. 

Miss Meacham seems to have taken the 
greatest care to retain the original simplicity 
in which the story was written. 





Spring Ailments 


Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
fits of biliousness, indigestion, and head- 
ache, are some of them. 

They are all radically and permanently 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

This great medicine thoroughly 
cleanses the blood and restores healthy 
functional activity to the whole system. 
It makes people well. 

‘* T have been using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a spring medicine for ten years and 
have never found anything better.” John 
Flemings, Campbell Hall, N. Y. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Get it to-day. 
100 Doses $1- 


Insist on having Hood's. 
In liquid or tablet form. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act 
June 30, 1906. No. 334. 
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Notes 


— The material displayed at the St. Louis 
Exposition by the schools of New York City, 
will form the nucleus of an educational mu- 
seum to be opened on the ninth floor of the 
hall of the Board of Education. 


— Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in a talk re- 
cently before the Mothers’ and Fathers’ 
Club of Boston, made some strong state- 
ments in favor of country living and against 
city crowding and city provincialism. ‘All 
my happiness,” he said, “I owe to the en- 
tral effort that my father and mother made 
to make home the happiest place on earth. 
Father, mother, and child are the primitive 
trinity. We are cursed by living in a city 
of 600,000 people, but by the year 1950 I 
am in hopes there will be no cities. ‘Tene- 
ment houses, some seventeen stories high, 
packed with people and causing all kinds of 
tenement-house laws to be made, are as 
wicked as hell. What we want is to initiate 
our children to live in the open air, to grow 
to love the country, so that they can know 
the difference between a turnip and a potato, 
and between grass and hemlock. I call 
these things walking with God, and a larger 
life than a policeman, a letter carrier, or a 
night watchman. When this has been 
brought about, we will have been converted 
from the miserable mechanical machine life 
we now live.” 





LARGE SUM FOR EDUCATION 
AppREss AT CooPER UNION BY UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONER 
“It is estimated that the total expenditure 
for all forms of education in this country, 
public and private, in the year 1905 reached 
the truly colossal sum of $376,996,475. 
This amount equals six per cent of the ex- 
penditures for governmental purposes in this 
country — national, state, and local — while 
the expenditure in all of the states for pub- 
licly supported education constituted in the 
same year twenty-two per cent of the total 
expenditures of all the states, counties, and 
lesser political units for all purposes what- 

soever.” 

This statement was made by Elmer E. 
Brown, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in a recent address at Cooper Union. 
His subject was “Fifty Years of American 
Education,”, and he continued in part: 

“Indeed, the last half- -century has been a 
time of remaking of our higher education. 
Practically the whole history of the Ameri- 
can university falls within that period. The 
225 colleges and universities of 1860 had 
risen to 317 in 1870 and 512 in 1905. The 
23,392 college and university students in 
1872 had increased to 126,404 in 1905. It 
is in these fifty years that the constructive 
side of education has fairly begun to assert 
itself.” 

As to the problems still to be solved, 
Commissioner Brown said: 

“Our secondary schools must become 
better differentiated to meet the needs of 
our people and more widely extended to 
meet the needs of all. Our schools and 
colleges for trade and technical education 
have not yet come into their full adjustment 


‘o either our educational or industrial 
System.”’ 
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ResVouTen Thin? } 


For only 15 minutes a day's 
practicein your own room upon 
| specia | exercises that! will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
— attractive. 
Neturei intended you to be—why 
you not? 


The following are extracts from 
the weekly reports of my pupils: 
“Just think, Miss Cocroft, I 

have gained 25 pounds.’ 
“Before I took up your work, 
I could not eat anything with- 
outthe greatest distress, and 
nowlI think Ican digesttacks. 
Iam so happy.” 

“Every exercise and movement 
has accomplished just what 
we wanted.”* 

“My bust, neck and chest have 

filled out beautifully and I 
carry myself like snother 
woman. 
“You have done more for me 
than doctors have done in 20 
years. My constipation is 
entirely relieved and my 
nerves are so rested."” 


women—why not you? You will 
be so much moreattractive — | 
much better sa 

If {compet el your 
case I will tell youso. Myi 
mation —_ advice are entirely 
free. Send 10 cents f or instruc- 
tive booklet, with card for your dressing table showing 
correct lines of a woman's figure. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. L 57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 













Educational 
Gymnastic Play | 
For Little Folks 


By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby 


In ‘Gymnastic Play ”’ each exercise 


form of some interesting activity while 
the true value of the movement is pre- 
served. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago New York Boston 
Berkeley, Cal. 


is presented to the little folks in the - 











1000 illustration Catalogue, 2 two-cent stamps. Malden, Mass. 





Songs andi Music 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY 
We pay you one-half the profits. Poems revised, 
Music composed to words. Copyright secured in 
your name, if desired. Send Manuscript, which will 
be returned if not available. 
Popular Music Pub. Co.,(inc.) 355 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago 





SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 
FOR APRIL 


By the Popular Author 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
Price, 20 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York Boston 
Berkeley, Cal. 








I Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural 
means and in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 
-. by a series of ‘simple exercises practiced 
in the privacy of their own rooms and by use of 
a pe a rational diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen the 
stomach,heart and relieve you of such chronic ailments 

. theumatism, constipation, weak nerves and 

nd upon circulation, strong 

6 eee , correct breathing. 

Youcan be as good a figure as any woman 
of your quai no drugs, no medicine. 

“I have reduced $1 pounds 
under your instruction 
There is not a wrinklein / 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am.”” 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. I wase 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you. 

**] have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I have only 10 
more pounds to reduce to y 
reach your goal.”’ i 

“My hearing continues to 
improve. 

“My constipation is entirely Miss Coeroft at Her Deel 
removed. 

“"l was weighed yesterday—32 pounds in three lessons 
I think is pretty good.’ 

“The most noticeable change has been in the complete 
disappearance of my double chin.’ 

Send 10 cents for instructive booklet, with card 
( for your, dressing table, showing correct lines of a 

woman’s figure in poise 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.45 57 Washington St., Chicago 


= President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocroft needs no Surther introduction, 


Sass 
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NEW ENGLAND 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Room 472, Y. M. C. A. Building., Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND’WErREED° YOU 








TEACHERS OF BIRDS 


will be interested in the 


AUDUBON SCHOOL LEAGUE 


Competitions. Gold, silver, and bronze badges are awarded the writers of suc- 
cessful essays. Details are given in the February issue of 


BIRD-LORE 


Official Organ of the Audubon Societies 
20 cents a copy. $1.00 per year 


THE SPACrILLAN CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 


To OUR READERS - — 7] you are > at all interested i int the announcements of our advertisers and most of them | can an hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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DRAWING IN COLOR 


New 


Books 


New Medium New Scheme 


A Unique and Matchless 
Combination of American and German brain and hand work. 


Drawing With Colored Crayons 


The 


By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents. 
illustrations are specially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 


75 Illustrations. 


drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 
The aim of the book is to show 


How to learn, How to use, and How to teach 


Drawing with Colored Crayons, and how to adapt it to school purposes. 


Ther 


e is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and 


weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 


A pa 
ready for 
colors, or 


Outline Flower Studies 


cket containing 24 sheets (6xgQ inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
class use, with a sample sheet in colors. For flat-wash painting in water 
for colored crayon and drawing work for the little ones, these will be 


found ideal helps. 


No. 1 Dandelion No. 2 
No. 8 Crocus Others in Preparation. 


Price, 25 cents per package 


The Little Colorist Series 
Six Booklets 


Printed in Bavaria, Germany 
Happily adapted for practice work in color. 


Pink 





No. 1 Spring with 15 plates, 7 in colors 
No. 2. Summer a he 
No. 3 Autumn 15 oe ie 
No. 4 Winter a 
No.5 Common Animals “ 15 “ 7% “ 
No. 6 Common Birds 7 a ey eee oe 
Size 8x5 in. Paper. Mailing price, each, 7 cents; per set, 30 cents 


Material for Drawing 


Eight Colors. 


Size, 6X9 in. 
Per 6 doz. pads, charges prepaid, each, 10 cents. 


Address 





Wax Crayons 
For Educational Color Work. Give Water Color Effects 
Will not soil the hands nor clothes 


Mailing price, per box of eight crayons, to cents 
One-hal} gross, 72 boxes, charges paid, $3.60 (5 cents a box) 


Water Color Paper 

Educational Water Color Pads — White 

50 sheets to the pad. Mailing price per pad, 15 cents. 
Cash with Order. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Notes 


The Board of Education of Schenec. 
tady, N. Y., in making up its budget for 
1907, has decided upon a $50 increase of 
salary for practically every grade teacher in 
the city’s employ. The high school teachers 
are also to be advanced. In addition, there 
is to be a considerable increase in the size of 
the teaching force. 


-Mr. Andrew Carnegie has sent his 
check for $1,000 to the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League of New York. Mr. Carnegie 
has been impressed with the League’s work 
in fostering the right kind of athletic com- 
petition and rivalry, and has sought in this 
way to express his appreciation. The fact 
that 30,000 boys had competed last year for 
the bronze buttons offered by the League for 
individuals who broke their own previous 
records greatly pleased Mr. Carnegie. 


— Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, made a plea before 
a late meeting of the Church Club of New 
York for systematic religious instruction of 
children in the public schools. Dr. Butler's 
idea was to have the children taught in their 
own faiths on one afternoon of the week. 
President Butler said that there has grown 
up in the last ten years a vast ignorance of 
religious matters among college students. 
It is probable that the Church Club will take 
up the matter and request those in charge 
of the public schools to set apart Wednesday 
afternoon for such instruction. 





FLAGS WITHOUT COST! 


One of the largest 
flag houses in the coun- 
try is the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., through whom 
many subscribers to this 
paper have purchased 
flags, which in every case has given entire 
satisfaction. 

Among the many commendations received 
by the Mail Order Flag Company, the 
following has been brought to our attention: 
Big Isaac, W. Va., 

Dec. 20, 06 





‘ Mail Order Flag Co., 


Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen :— 

We received our Flag and the pupils are 
greatly pleased with it. We think your plan 
an excellent one to obtain a Flag for the 
School. 

(Signed) Otto Howell 


We understand the above is only one of 
hundreds of unsolicited testimonials 1 
ceived by this company. 

If you have no flag for your school or 
need a new one, we would suggest your 
writing immediately to the Mail Order 
Flag Company, Anderson, Ind., for full 
particulars. 

















Awarded Four Gold Medals. Maden, Mass. 
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a Notes 


—The School Board of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., adopted the following resolution: 
“That the superintendent, with the various 
pastors of the city, unite and prepare a brief 
religious service suitable for lay reading and 
free from sectarian or theological bias for 
use in the public schoools, with the assurance 
that if they unanimously agree upon a ser- 
vice that the Board of Education will provide 
for its use in all the schools of the district.” 


— In speaking of the necessary and ad- 
visable changes in the school system which 
the formation of Greater Pittsburg will bring 
up for decision, D. L. Gillespie, President of 
the Central Board of Education, says: “I 
would be in favor of having the schools of 
Greater Pittsburg placed under the manage- 
ment of a few men appointed by the courts. 
The school business should be taken entirely 
out of politics and I know of no better way 
of doing it than to have the courts appoint, 
say seven, nine, or eleven men to manage 
the entire school system of the city. Cer- 
tainly the system should be different from 
what it is now. ‘These men should be the 
best there are to be found in the city. I 
would be in favor of paying them a compen- 
sation sufficient to enable them to give the 
schools their time and attention. They 
should receive salaries of about $5000 for 
their services. ‘Three of the men should be 
educators and they should be given the re- 
sponsibility of employing the teachers. 
Three should be business men and the 
prcsident should be a business man. Then 
the rest should be men of good, practical 
sense, and one should be an engineer, whose 
duty will be to look after the buildings.” 





TRADE SCHOOLS 

The following statistics show that while 
America is far behind Europe in the number 
of institutions devoted to industrial educa- 
tion, it is beginning, at least, to realize its 
need in this direction. 

There are six building and mechanical 
trade schools in New York and Brooklyn, 
three in Boston, two in San Francisco, and 
two in Phildaelphia. New York has two 
brewing academies; Chicago and Mil- 
waukee one each. Philadelphia, Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Atlanta have textile 
se-_ois. Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Pe- 
oria, Waltham, Winona, and La Porte have 
watch-making and engravers’ schools. ‘The 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and the Iowa College of Agriculture have 
schools of dairying. For dressmaking, 
millinery, and the domestic arts and sciences, 
schools exist in Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. Eight 
cities contain schools to teach barbering. 
St. Louis has a school for railway teleg- 
taphers; Effingham, Ill., has a college of 
Photography, and New York an academy 
for shipbuilders. ~ Ex. 
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Beautiful Easter subjects, etc. 120 for $1.00 


SPRING STENCILS 





FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 Tulips 231 Clematis D Hollyhocks 

29 Wild Rose 232 Narcissus E Cat-tails 

30 Pansies 233 Sumach F Apple Blossoms 
31 Fuschia 234 Wild Geranium G Pine Cones 

32 Pond Lilies 235 Sweet Pea H_ Iris 

33 Pinks 236 Gerardia 1 Thistle 

34 Calla Lily 7 Swamp Azalea 243 ~Forget-me-not 
35 Sunflower 238 Columbine 244 Dwarf Cornel 

36 Daisies 239 Evening Primrose 245 Buttercup 

64 Tomatoes 240 Pitcher Plant 246 Trumpet Honeysuckle 
110 Green Corn 241 May Flower 247 Pimpernel 

117 Blackberries 242 Salvia 248 Nightshade 

118 Poppies 137 Sugar Cane %9 Arrow Head 

121 Japan Lilies 138 Tea Plant 250 Pink 

122 Spray of Maple Leaves 139 Coffee Plant 251 Harebell 

135 Flax 155 Rice Plant and Birds 252 Meadow Lily 
136 Cotton Plant 156 Tobacco Plant 253 Dutchman’s Pipe 
226 Nasturtium 157 Pine Apple 254 Spiced Wintergreen 
227 Cherries 158 Morning Glory 255 Painted Trillium 
228 Trumpet Creeper 224 Golden Rod 256 Button Wood 
229 Common Flax 225 Mayflower 257 Butternut 

230 Acorns A Easter Lilies 258 Jessamine 





NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 


1 Cat 41 Tiger 129 Cuckoo 

2 Dog 42 Elephant 130 Partridge, Mother and 

3 Mouse 43 Camel Brood 

4 Rat 44 Bear 131 Night Hawk 

5 Greyhound 45 Rabbit 132 Blue Jay 

6 Stag 46 Squirrel 133 Robin 

7 Doe and Fawn 47 Bee 134 Plover 

8 Horse 48 Grasshopper 161 Whale 

9 Trotting Horse 49 Butterfly 162 Seal 

10 Running Horse 50 Spider and Web 163 Rhinoceros 

ll Sheep 51 onkey 164 Dog’s Head 

12 Cow 52 Lobster 165 Reindeer 

13 Cow and Calf 63 Fish, Trout 166 Parrot 

14 Pig 54 Starfish 167 Humming Bird 

15 Goat 100 Horse’s Head 168 Baltimore Oriole 

16 Roester 101 Giraffe 189 Pigs 

17 Hen and Chicks 102 Kangaroo 200 Cat and Dog 

18 Chicks, large 103 Crocodile 204 Long-Eared Bat 

19 Goose 104 Dog, St. Bernard 210 Beaver 

20 Duck 105 Dog, Newfoundland 211 Frog 

21 Swan 106 Three Little Kittens 212 Dragon Fly 

22 Turkey 109 Lamb 213 asp 

23 Stork 114 Donkey 214 House Fly 

24 Eagle 115 Opossum and Young 215 Beetle 

25 Hawk 123 Buffalo 216 marge Spider 

26 Owl 124 Polar Bear 217 Cra 

27 Sparrows 125 Hippopotamns 218 Turtle 

38 Fox 126 Ostrich B Sea Anemones 

39 Wolf i277 Snow Bird C Flock of Birds 

@ Lion 128 Blue Heron J Ourang-outang 

CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE | CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE 

F i Cc . oots: Fibrous, Branching, Bulv- 
(hart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mam- sede > wer oe ool . 


mals, Fishes, and Insects. Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and 

Chart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mam- Exogens according to Stems and Veins. 
mals to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. Chart C. Shapes and Margins of Leaves. 

Chart C. Showing the Bills, Feet, and Legs of Birds, | Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 
indicating their habits, and the means by Chart E, Spices: Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmeg, and 


which they are classified. Pi ss Pimento. @ ee 
Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different | Chart F. — Mustard, Ginger, Caye ' 
parts. | Chart G. Five kinds of grasses. 


Chart E. Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly 


Larva, Pupa, and Imago. Price of Charts 5 cents each 


’ ; 2 i - 37. Holly. TREES 276. Magnolia. 
Chart F. a Se ane kinds of Shell-fish, | @ tekeos 116. Acorns ~ a7. Wh te Ash. 
; » a " ak Leaves. 278. Green Briar. 
Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. > sien u 169. Pod - 279. White Birch. 
hart H. Shows different kinds of Bivalves. 67. Plums. 170. Banana Tree 280. Papaw. 
68. Grapes. 183, Ivy Leaves. 281. Aspen. 
Price, 10 cents each | 66. Apples. 275. Elm. 282. Maple. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 2046 Center Street 





Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 
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As We Expected— Welcomed Everywhere 


Action, 
Imitation 
and Fun 
Series 














Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood —The Seven Kids 
III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Bean Stalk — Diamonds and Toads 


Note the Principles involved: 


t A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 

2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to 
childhood. 

3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 

4 Rhythmical repetition. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 Cents Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue {SE 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 2046 Center Street 
Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 
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Notes 


— A friend is to present to the George 
Junior Republic the equipment for a trade 
school. The new school will include courses 
in printing, plumbing, carpentry, and furni- 
ture making. The Republic is in its twelfth 
year and has a population of 155 “citizens,” 
eighty-seven boys and sixty-eight girls. 


— Dr. G. H. Cronin, of the Department 
of Health, New York City, said in a recent 
address that 30,000 of the 300,000 school 
children in Manhattan were backward. He 
said they proved on inspection to be unable 
to see properly, to hear distinctly, to breathe 
well on account of growths in the throat, or 
to be suffering from some defect. Any of 
these ailments, misunderstood by the teacher 
who most frequently supposed it to be stu- 
pidity, and ignored by the unenlightened 
parents, conduces to illiteracy to complete 
nervous breakdown and finally to insanity. 


-- The Government of Bolivia last sum- 
mer decided to establish a public school sys- 
tem on trial for three years. For this pur- 
pose it voted to appropriate $40,000 annu- 
ally, and has secured Mr. J. C. S. Harring- 
ton, of Decatur, Ill., to undertake the 
organization of the system. Mr. Harrington 
is to be assisted by Moses Membia, of 
Evanston, a native of Chile and a graduate 
of Northwestern University; H. B. Shinn, 
San Antonio, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Field, Richland, Mich.; William Weber, 
lowa City, and R. M. Roberts, Mount 
Vernon. The teaching will be exclusively 
in English. — Sel. 


— Educators, and those of the teachers 
of Connecticut really interested in their 
professional work, are looking to the Legis- 
lature now in session for radical measures in 
school matters. There is a feeling that the 
teachers in the rural schools especially, are 
far below the standard which should be 
maintained. Among the causes for the 
present low standard of efficiency are lack 
of proper compensation, and the influence 
of local politics. Another reason given for 


the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing, at 


least outside of the cities and larger towns, 
is the failure of the school authorities to em- 
ploy the graduates of the normal schools, 
often keeping in their places teachers who 
have some personal or political hold upon 
them. That opposition will be offered by 
men of this kind may be judged from a 
letter of a school visitor in one of the smaller 
towns in which he stated that the “core” of 
teachers was entirely satifactory. However, 
the State Board of Education, State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and Association of the Col- 
legiate Alumnz, are deeply interested and 
will make every effort to influence the state 
lawmakers to take up the matter seriously 
and seek an adequate remedy. 




















Order Bird Pictures i: Colors now. 
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READINGS 


FOR MARCH 





SEASONABLE READING 
May always be obtained 


at low cost 


by making a judicious selection 


from these School Classics 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 
No. 2. Aésop’s FABLEs. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The L-zy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No, 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM AEsop. I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, ‘The Lark and Her Young 
Ores, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The: Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The ily and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, Srems AND Roots, 

A little Nature Keader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle. 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No.77. FLOWER Frienps. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No, 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 


Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 


No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 


__ Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
ichly illustrated stories. 
No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 


Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut,snuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 


No. 144. Nature Srorigs. 


Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables, 


No. 215. THe BurrerFiy’s HomE. 
Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Tilustrated. 


No. 76. Brrp FRIENDS. 


_ Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations 


No, 78. FLOwER Frienps. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. 7‘ 


No. 79. FLOWER Frienps. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No. 87. Lecenps or THE SPRINGTIME, 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beaut lish 
version, and the story of Siegtried and Deunklide Ber. 


man version. 





No. 185. ROBINSON CrusoE. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 71. IRVING. 

No, 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. Frep. 

No, 20. Srortes FROM GARDEN AND Fre.p, I, 


Contains rs short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Rawetibin, 


No. 21. Srorres FROM GARDEN AND FYELp. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No, 46. Story or THE Boston TEA PArty,. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 
No. 68. Strory or THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to s and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. mo, 


No. 95. SToRIEs or REvoLuTion. I, 





No. 186. RoBINsON CRUSOE. Part II. 
No. 187. RosBinson Crusoz. Part III. 
No. 188. Roprnson Crusoe. Part IV. 


r 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No, 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster 


Emerson, Bryant. 


No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. | 


How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend), 
No. 198. TH FLOWER WoRLD. 

Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALgs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. Grimm’s Fairy TAxgs. II. 


Uniform with No, 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 


No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II, 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story oF RRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory oF COLUMBUS, 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 


No. 30. WEBSTER. 
No. 31. 


LINCOLN, 
No. 35. LOWELL. 
No. 36. TENNYSON. 
No. 42. WHITTIER, 
No. 43. COOPER. 


No. 44. FULTON. 


No. 48. Et WHITNEY. 
No. 60, EDISON. 

No, 61. HAWTHORNE. 
No. 62. S&S. F. B. Morse. 


No, 63. Louisa M. AcorT. 


No. 64. JAMES WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 


No. 70. 


No, 101. 


Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


| No. 96. Strorres or Revo.vtion. II. 


Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


Storirs OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE Liperty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


JO Cent Readers 


GRADE Il. 


Srorigs OF FAMOus Pictures. I. 

















GRADE Ill. 


RuSsKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER, 
Edited for young children by Ecorse McVay. 


SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 
(Illus.) 
(Illus.) 


Story OF LANDSEER. 
Story OF BONHEUR. 


GRADE IV. 


Mutock’s LitrLeE LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E Norris. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


Dickens’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 
Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young peor’e by E.O CHarman. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER .MONG THE GIANTS, 
Edited for young people by E.O CHarman. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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WHY NOT 
DO If THIS MONTH? 


Secure A Library for Your School at no 
Cost to You 
EX OHO AW 


March, 1907 
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WHAT HUNDREDS TELL US 





Meets the Demands of the Schools for Supplementary Reading 
as well as Books for Home Reading 


The Hawthorne School Library purchased by our school meets every 
demand for supplementary work in the school, containing books for each 
grade and on nearly every subject taught in the schools of to-day. It has 
cultivated a taste for a better class of reading in some of the homes as well 
as among the pupils. I heartily recommend it to all teachers and school 
officers. We purchased ours by the certificate plan, selling most of the 
certificates during vacation in March. The pupils are already planning to 
buy more of the books. The library case is a little beauty for the price. 


Mrs. VioLa Fartow, Spring Hill, Lili. 


Send now for Full Information, Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 


2046 Center Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


BERKELEY, CAL. 





Without doubt there is a most favorable period in every child’s life for 
the reading of each book. If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals 
to his nature with peculiar power. There would be a wonderful economy 
of effort if the books selected for children were given them at this favorable 
time.— Dr. Frank McMurry. 





